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THE MONIST 





THE POLYCHROME BIBLE.’ 


HE close of the century will see the completion of an extensive 
undertaking in scientific scholarship which is of such far- 
reaching significance and of such general interest that even journals 
which do not address exclusively the learned public must notice it. 
Since this work belongs to the field of theology, or more properly, 
of the history of religion, and since it owes its origin to American 
idealism and American devotion, an American periodical is a very 
fit medium through which to report upon it. The work to which F 
refer is the Polychrome Bible,? which has been dubbed by unfriendly 
tongues ‘‘The Rainbow Bible.” I gladly accept this name in the 
Biblical sense of the word. One of the most poetical stories of the 
entire Old Testament is that of the rainbow after the flood (Gen- 
esis ix.), appointed by God himself for a token of peace. When 
the clouds gather again and the rain streams down, then God will 
send the rainbow as a sign of the promise that the flood shall not 
again destroy the human race. The comparison of Biblical crit- 
icism with a flood which pours down swallowing and drowning 
every living thing is one which is entirely familiar to pious circles. 


1 Translated from Prof. Cornill’s MS. by W. H. Carruth. 


27he Sacred Books of the Old and New Testaments. A New English Trans- 
lation. With Explanatory Notes and Pictorial Illustrations, Prepared by eminent 
Biblical scholars of Europe and of America and, edited, with the assistance of 
Horace Howard Furness, by Paul Haupt, Professor in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore. Published in parts by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York; James 
Clarke & Co., London; Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 
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Well, here too God has provided that the rainbow, the sign of 
peace, the token of his covenant with mankind, shall not be lack- 
ing: above the wild billows of criticism hovers the rainbow with its 
mild light and its inspiriting play of colors, and to show this clearly 
and proclaim it aloud is the fine and high office of the ‘‘ Rainbow 
Bible.” Not in vain, but for the good of the Bible itself, and yield- 
ing the only means of a real understanding and a just appreciation, 
have more than a hundred years of serious and tireless labor been 
applied to it; the ‘‘ Rainbow Bible” has undertaken the task of 
making the results of this labor accessible to all who are unable to 
burrow into it and, as it were, do the work over for themselves, but 
yet have an interest in the results. And this every educated man 
must have. 

The Bible is beyond all question the most important book 
in the literature of the world. This fact cannot be denied even by 
those who no longer regard it as a divine revelation in the sense 
of Christian dogmatics. As the sacred book of the civilized world 
of Europe and America it is a unique document for the history of 
religion, which, in contrast to the Koran, has really had a history 
of its own and is the literary deposit of a long period of religious 
evolution. And the Old Testament especially is a document of the 
utmost importance in profane as well as in sacred history, since to 
it we owe all that we know of the people of Israel, one of the most 
important peoples of the whole human race. And the work of the 
‘Rainbow Bible” is devoted exclusively to the Old Testament. 
Its detailed arrangement, its aims, and the way in which it seeks to 
attain them, have been explained fully by the Editor of Zhe Monist 
in Zhe Open Court for May, 1898; but he wishes further that a 
specialist should also furnish Zhe Monist some account of the mat- 
ter. He has refused to accept my objection that, as one of the 
editors, I am scarcely the proper person for this work. At any 
rate, I have made an honest endeavor to be as objective as possible 
and let the work speak for itself. 

The inception of the work is to be credited to America. The 
interest in the Bible and the devotion to all that concerns the Bible 
and Biblical science are most widely diffused and most vividly felt in 
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the lands of the English tongue, England and America. This fact 
is recognised even by those to whom it is mortifying. The success 
of such a publication as S. R. Driver’s /ntroduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament would be inconceivable in Germany or Holland 
or Switzerland. But America did not depend wholly upon herself 
in this undertaking ; she sought the editors in the Old as well as in 
the New World. Biblical criticism being the palladium of evangel- 
ical church and scholarship, it is a matter of course that the partic- 
ipants in the work are all members of the Germanic races in the 
broadest sense of the term. At the head of the undertaking, as 
editor-in-chief, stands a man who in a certain sense typifies in his 
own person the scientific union between the Old World and the New, 
Professor Paul Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins University, whose very 
name is a sufficient guaranty for the work under his direction. The 
plan and the arrangement of the whole are due to him; the power 
to carry out these plans he owes to the warm appreciation and vig- 
orous support which he has found in his adopted fatherland. Orig- 
inally the work was intended to be only a new translation with brief 
commentary on the matter; the publication of the Hebrew text, 
which has appeared first, is due to an American gentleman who 
placed the necessary means at Professor Haupt’s disposal. 

The Bible may be regarded from two points of view: as a 
manual of edification, and as a document in the history of religion. 
Both of these points of view have their justification. The church 
never will, never should, see in the Bible other than a manual of 
edification, and so also the pious individual who is moved wholly 
by his religious needs is in the same case: for example, one who 
seeks in the Psalms only religious edification, or to express it as 
briefly and clearly as possible, he who prays the Psalms, is abso- 
lutely oblivious to the existence of literary questions; he finds in 
them only the classical expression of what moves his own heart, 
but which he would not be able to put into words so well, and he 
asks nothing more of them ; just as it is a matter of complete indif- 
ference, to one who sings an evangelical hymn in the service along 
with the whole congregation, by whom and under what circum- 
stances the song in question was composed, and whether he is 
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singing it with literal correctness or has the literally correct spelling 
before him as it was originally written by the poet. But on the 
other hand, he who wishes to go to the bottom of matters, who 
takes a scientific interest in the Bible, may and must regard it only 
as a document in the history of religion, which must be interpreted 
and treated just as scholarship treats and interprets any document, 
that is, in accordance with the principles of independent science, 
whose method is systematic criticism. By simple but ingenious 
devices Professor Haupt has managed to satisfy both of these 
legitimate demands and to make the book helpful for both sorts of 
readers. The work of text criticism is indicated by small, scarcely 
visible characters, which will not annoy the reader who does not 
care for them, and the indication of sources is marked by different 
colored print, which can also easily be ignored. Furthermore, in 
the comments all theological discussion and anything that could 
offend the devout reader is strictly excluded. The work aims to be 
an aid to the reader of the Bible, and to furnish him a really legible 
text and all that is indispensable for understanding the material 
allusions without his having to look about elsewhere and refer to 
Bible dictionaries and the like. Accordingly one who is seeking 
solely religious edification will simply follow the translation, ignor- 
ing critical marks and colors, and will find the book worth his 
while ; the short explanations of material difficulties and the taste- 
fully selected and excellently executed illustrations will not annoy 
him, but rather be helpful and instructive. On the other hand, to 
the one who reads the Bible from purely scientific interest as a doc- 
ument in the history of religion these signs and colors tell all that 
he cares for and yet absolutely must know. 

But right here at the beginning arises an important and fun- 
damental question. Is an undertaking of this sort feasible at all, 
or at least is it not premature? Has Biblical criticism really accu- 
mulated such a stock of established conclusions and conceded 
results that it is safe to propose to popularize them, to put into the 
hands of the layman a Bible in which a certain view of the Biblical 
books is presented as the only correct one? Is not such a course 
equivalent to taking the public into tutelage and veiling the true 
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situation? A highly respected and irreconcilable opponent of the 
‘¢Rainbow Bible,” in discussing certain numbers of the Hebrew 
text edition, raised the question, whether there were, even among 
the thirty-nine collaborators, two who would hold in all details 
precisely the same view in any really difficult and complex problem, 
as for instance concerning the books of Samuel or Jeremiah, and 
thought that he had therewith pronounced the death sentence upon 
the whole work. This question is entirely legitimate, and represents 
the actual state of affairs; indeed, I will even confess that, upon 
the ground of my own and others’ work in the past seven years, I 
myself would to-day decide differently in many details concerning 
Jeremiah from my conclusions of 1892, when I finished my edition 
of the text of this book; but this is absolutely no reproach to the 
‘¢ Rainbow Bible.’? What would be said, if some one should demand 
that nothing should be written for the wider public regarding such 
men as Frederick the Great, Napoleon I., Washington, and Lincoln, 
until historians were absolutely agreed not only in their judgment 
and estimate of these men in general, but concerning all the details 
of their lives, concerning their every action and the motives for it ? 
But in making this comparison the fact is not to be overlooked that 
investigators are already unanimous concerning very many impor- 
tant and once burning questions in Old Testament criticism, and 
especially that the fundamental right to apply the principles of 
criticism to the investigation of the Old Testament is universally 
conceded : one would needs seek to-day with the lantern of Diogenes 
for men of serious repute in scholarship who really believe that the 
Pentateuch in its present traditional form from the first letter to the 
last was written by Moses, or the Book of Isaiah by Isaiah, or the 
Book of Jeremiah by Jeremiah, or the Book of Daniel by a contem- 
porary of Nebuchadnezzar. If, therefore, the basis on which Old 
Testament science, and accordingly the ‘‘ Rainbow Bible,” is built 
is so universally recognised, it is certainly permissible to continue 
to build publicly upon this universally recognised foundation. 

If the undertaking has thus shown itself to be so unassailable, 
it must be proven further that it is absolutely necessary, and this 
in the interest of the Bible itself. It is a memorable fact for all 
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time, that the father of the rational literary criticism of the Old 
Testament, the French physician Jean Astruc (} 1766), who first 
proved the Book of Genesis to be a combination of various doc- 
uments, undertook his work as an apologist, to defend the com- 
position of Genesis by Moses against the objections of the English 
Deists and the French free-thinkers. Its best and only efficient 
apology is a genuinely free and scientific conception and treatment 
of the Bible, because by this we come to understand what from an 
uncritical and literal standpoint would remain incomprehensible, 
contradictory, and often absolutely senseless. 

I will cite a number of these incomprehensible, contradictory, 
and often absolutely senseless things in the Bible which must com- 
pel the attention of every Bible reader if he reads fearlessly and 
with good common sense. In the seventeenth chapter of Genesis 
Abraham refuses to entertain the prospect of an heir, because his 
wife Sarah is already ninety years old, and during the time between 
this announcement and the birth of Isaac, Abraham and Sarah are 
in Gerar where Abraham alleges the ninety-year old woman to be 
his sister, whereupon she is taken into the harem of King Abim- 
elech. In Genesis xxi., Hagar and her son Ishmael are cast out by 
Abraham. A year before the birth of Isaac, Ishmael was already 
thirteen years old (Genesis xvii. 25), and must therefore have been 
about sixteen years old after the weaning of Isaac. Now in the 
Greek text of Genesis xxi. 14 it stands: And Abraham took bread 
and a bottle of water and gave it to Hagar, and laid the child upon 
her shoulder and sent her away. The Hebrew text indeed, by a 
transposition of the words, has reduced all this to the syntactically 
very vulnerable sentence: And Abraham took bread and a bottle of 
water and gave it to Hagar, putting it upon her shoulder, and the 
boy, and sent her away; but even the Hebrew text writes in the 
following verse: And she threw the child under a shrub,—a clear 
proof that in the original Hebrew text also, as in the Greek, Hagar 
carried Ishmael on her shoulder, as indeed the whole further course 
of the episode plainly represents him as a helpless little child, and 
not as a half-grown youth. Let us continue our examination. A 


considerable time after the death of Sarah, which occurred in her 
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one hundred and twenty-seventh year, which according to Genesis 
xvii. 17 was Abraham’s one hundred and thirty-seventh year, the lat- 
ter marries Keturah (Genesis xxv. 1), and has by her six sons, whose 
birth is reported as something perfectly natural and matter-of- 
course, whereas the birth of Isaac, which took place thirty-seven 
years or more before, can be understood only as a miracle of divine 
omnipotence. According to the same chapter, Genesis xxv., Isaac 
married Rebekah in his fortieth year, and the twin sons, Esau and 
Jacob, are born after about twenty years of married life. These 
two sons are already grown up and independent young men, and 
accordingly at least twenty years old, when (chapter xxvi.) Isaac is 
compelled by famine to go to Gerar. There, when the people of 
the country inquire about Rebekah, who has been married to him 
for forty years and has two grown sons, he reports her to be his 
sister, for fear they may kill him in order to take possession of his 
wife. 

The next fact related is the deceit of Jacob whereby he obtains 
the birth-right, his flight to Haran and his meeting with Rachel at 
the well. Every one who reads this account without preconception 
will think of Jacob as a young man of not over thirty years; but if 
we reckon up the data given in Genesis we come to the surprising 
result that he had already reached the venerable age of seventy-one 
at the time of his flight to Haran and his suit for Rachel. Joseph is 
sold into Egypt at the age of seventeen (Genesis xxxvii. 2), and ele- 
vated to the office of vizier of the Pharaoh at thirty (Genesis xli. 46) ; 
then follow the seven years of plenty, and when Joseph makes him- 
self known to his brothers and sends for his old father to come to 
Egypt, two of the years of famine are past (Genesis xlv. 6) ; accord- 
ingly Joseph was at this time thirty-nine years old. And in the 
same year, at his presentation to Pharaoh, Jacob reports his age as 
one hundred and thirty (Genesis xlvii. 9); therefore Joseph must 
have been born in his father’s ninety-first year, and as he was born 
in Haran and Jacob lived in Haran altogether twenty years, he must 
have fled thither at the age of seventy-one. 

The thirty-eighth chapter of Genesis gives us another hard nut 
to crack. Between the sale of Joseph into Egypt and the emigra- 
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tion thither of Jacob and his sons, twenty-two years have passed, 
as we have just seen, and in these twenty-two years all that is 
told in the thirty-eighth chapter of Genesis must have taken place. 
Judah separates himself from his brethren, marries Shua, the 
daughter of the Adullamite, and has three sons by her; for Er, the 
first-born, he obtains Tamar as wife, but Er dies without heirs; his 
brother Onan is required to enter into a leviratical marriage with 
his widowed sister-in-law, but he too dies childless ; now Tamar is 
to remain a widow until the youngest son, Shelah, is grown, but as 
he is not given her in marriage when this occurs, Tamar manages to 
obtain twin sons by her father-in-law, Judah, and these sons too 
must be grown up, since at the end of the twenty-two years at our 
disposal Perez himself has two sons (Genesis xlvi. 12). In chapter 
xlii. Judah is again with his brethren in the house of Jacob, and 
while Jacob’s first-born, Reuben, is able to offer his two sons as 
pledge that he will bring back his brother Benjamin unharmed, 
Judah can give only his own person as security, —it is quite impos- 
sible to conceive of the Judah of chapters xlii.-xlv. as an aged wid- 
ower with two grandchildren and two great-grandchildren. But 
the case that most severely taxes our credulity is, perhaps, that 
Benjamin, whom his father is unwilling to let go because he fears 
some misfortune might befall the boy on the way, is, but a few 
weeks later on the occasion of the migration of the whole family to 
Egypt, the father of ten sons! In any case Benjamin, who is to be 
thought of as only a little younger than Joseph, must at this time 
have been far along in the thirties, while for Judah, who also brings 
with him two great-grandchildren, his age, at the most fifty-four, 
entirely excludes the possibility of his being a great-grandfather, 
especially in view of the fact that his own marriage took place, 
according to the express testimony of Genesis xxxviii. 1, after the 
sale of Joseph into Egypt, at which time he must have been at least 
thirty-two years old. ‘And if we reckon up the ages of the different 
individuals we arrive at the most surprising result, which no un- 
professional reader of the Bible would have dreamed of unless he 
himself had made the calculation. Noah died when Abraham was 


already fifty-eight years old; at the death of Noah’s son Shem, 
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Esau and Jacob had reached fifty; Abraham, whose death had been 
mentioned some time before (cf. especially the words of Genesis 
xxv. 11, ‘‘And now when Abraham was dead God blessed Isaac, 
his son, and Isaac dwelt at Beer-lahai-roi”), in fact survived the 
twenty sterile years of Isaac’s marriage and lived to take pleasure 
in his grandsons Esau and Jacob for fifteen years; and Isaac, who 
at the time when Jacob stole the birthright was already advanced 
in years and hourly awaiting his death, survived the sale of Joseph 
into Egypt by twelve years. 

But I will desist from this counting and accounting, which 
may have ceased already to appear serious ; my purpose was simply 
to show in the most striking fashion to what monstrous conclusions 
we are forced by the assumption that Genesis is an inspired and 
consistent book written by Moses. Under these circumstances is 
it not actually a blessing for the thoughtful reader of the Bible if 
the ‘‘Rainbow Bible” with its color-wash saves him from these 
conclusions by showing him that we have in Genesis a combination 
of various independent documents which do not need to be com- 
bined and correlated, but each is responsible only for its own con- 
tents and not at all for what the others have to say? And is it not 
the sacred duty of scholarship to bestow this blessing upon the 
thoughtful reader of the Bible, even at the risk of finding that in 
the separation of the sources not all specialists will agree in every 
single sentence and word with the editor of Genesis in the ‘‘ Rain- 
bow Bible?” 

I propose now to examine some other accounts, and select for 
the first the story of Joshua's crossing the Jordan, Joshua iii. and iv. 
The attentive reader who approaches these chapters unprepared 
will find himself in great embarrassment and unable to gain any 
clear notion of how the narrative itself conceives the proceeding. 
Even iii. 2 is puzzling. After the Israelites had taken up their last 
night-quarters before crossing the Jordan (iii. 1), we are not pre- 
pared for seeing them stay there for three days (iii. 2), but rather 
for their effecting the crossing on the following day, as reported in 
iii. 5. Then verse 12 is very strange. In between the two imme- 
diately successive verses 11 and 13 comes the command, utterly 
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without explanation, to choose out twelve men, one from each 
tribe. What these are to do is not told, and they are not again 
mentioned until the ‘‘whole nation (I say ‘nation’ intentionally, 
and not ‘people’ because the Hebrew text in characteristic fashion 
changes the word here in contrast to iv., 10 and 11) is across the 
Jordan” (iii. 17). ‘*And now when the whole nation was across 
the Jordan (iv. 1),’? the command to choose out twelve men, one 
from each tribe, is simply repeated. These men are to take from 
the place where stood the Ark of the Covenant in the midst of the 
Jordan, twelve stones, and carry them to the other shore, in order 
to set them up as a perpetual memorial at the first camping-place 
on the west bank of the Jordan. Thus far this would be clear. 
But in iv. 5 Joshua commands the same twelve men to go, each 
with a stone on his shoulder, past the Ark of the Covenant into the 
Jordan, and in verse 8 the ‘‘children of Israel,” and not the twelve 
men, take twelve stones out from the midst of the Jordan and carry 
them across to the other bank. And then, in verse 9, Joshua sets 
up twelve stones in the midst of the Jordan in the place where the 
Ark of the Covenant had stood, where they ‘‘are to be secn until 
this day;” then the people passed hastily over (verse 10), and in 
verse 11 the whole people is across the Jordan, while the Ark of the 
Covenant goes on before them. Should not the reader be thankful 
here also to the ‘‘ Rainbow Bible” if it can furnish him a thread to 
guide him through this labyrinth? Plainly our two chapters con- 
tain two parallel accounts united and confused. According to the 
one, which is unquestionably the older, the people, having sanctified 
themselves, passed through the Jordan, the Ark of the Covenant 
leading, and Joshua had twelve stones carried along from the dry 
river-bed, which were set up as a perpetual memorial at Gilgal, the 
first resting-place on the west river-bank. According to the other 
and later account, the Ark of the Covenant goes down first into the 
river, and stops in the midst of it until all Israel has passed over 
dry shod. While still on the east bank Joshua had selected twelve 
men who were to march before the Ark with stones from the east 
bank on their shoulders, and these stones they afterwards set up in 
the midst of the river-bed on the spot where the Ark of the Cov- 
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enant had stood; then the Ark too leaves the river and the waters 
return to their bed. 

It might be objected to the examples thus far chosen by us 
from Genesis and Joshua, that we stand here, of course, on the 
territory of legend, and thaf we have no right to be surprised if the 
tradition is often confused and self-contradictory. Therefore I will 
consider a few more cases from strictly historical times. Not even 
the most radical criticism ventures to deny that Saul and David are 
historical personages, and that the facts reported to us about them 
and their lives are on the whole entirely well founded, even though 
it has to be admitted that there are here and there legendary orna- 
ments. And yet, how lenient we have to be with the books of 
Samuel in their present form! 1 Samuel x. 17-27, tells us how 
Samuel summons the whole people to Mizpah ; how there the Ben- 
jaminite Saul is chosen by lot king over Israel and greeted jubilantly 
by the people as the chosen one of Jahveh ; and how, when he re- 
turns to his home in Gibeah, all the men of valor, whose hearts 
God had touched, go with him. In chapter xi. the city of Ja- 
besh in Gilead is in sore straits at the hands of the Ammonites, 
and sends messengers for help ‘‘into all the borders of Israel.” 
Plainly they knew nothing of the fact that Israel already had a king, 
and in Israel too no one knows of it, not even in Saul’s home, 
Gibeah, for the messengers from Jabesh come to Gibeah as they do 
to other cities and present their petition for help, while Saul is 
plowing in the field; no one refers the messengers to him, no one 
goes to inform him; when he returns from his work in the field he 
sees that the people are all weeping, and learns what has happened 
only in reply to his direct question. And now Saul does not take 
the men of valor who had gone with him to Gibeah, nor summon 
the army of Israel in the name of the king, who was chosen ex- 
pressly to lead Israel and fight its battles (viii. 20), but he has to 
gather followers for the relief of Jabesh by a symbolical perform- 
ance in which he appeals to their sense of honor and common in- 
terest. Let him who can understand this! 

Further: In 1 Samuel xvi. 18, some one near to Saul recom- 
mends to the sick king the Bethlehemite David as a man who can 
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play the harp and is moreover ‘‘a mighty man of valor and a man 
-of war,” and on the strength of this Saul takes him for his armor- 
‘bearer, that is, his personal adjutant. And when this same David, 
in chapter xvii., proposes to undertake the conflict with Goliath, 
Saul warns him with reference to his youth, and when he persists 
Saul has his own armor put on him, and when David tries to walk 
in it he is unable to do so because he has never worn armor, but 
undertakes the combat armed only with a sling. And when he has 
actually slain Goliath, ‘‘then said Saul to Abner: Whose son is 
this youth, Abner? And Abner answered: As thy soul liveth, 
‘O king, I cannot tell. Then spoke the king: Inquire thou whose 
son this stripling is” (verses 55 and 56). This same Saul had sent 
a formal embassy to Jesse to ask for his son, and now knows noth- 
ing of the kinship of his own most intimate servant, and treats 
him whom he had chosen on account of his valor to be his armor- 
bearer, as though he were a boy in leading-strings. 

Still further: after Saul has already thrown his javelin at his 
son-in-law twice, and David has been saved from the emissaries of 
Saul only by the cunning of his wife Michal, and has been obliged 
to flee in haste, as we are informed in chapters xviii. and xix, we 
find him in chapter xx. still at the court of Saul, and complaining 
to Jonathan that the king seems to be ill-disposed toward him and 
plotting against his life. Jonathan rejects the possibility of this 
entirely: there can be no thought of such a thing; but yet decides 
at David’s request to sound his father and to inform David of the 
result, and to his own painful surprise is compelled to admit that 
David’s fear was well grounded. That the author who wrote this 
chapter cannot have reported before what we now read in chapters 
XVii., XViii. and xix., is as clear as day. Should not the reader of 
the Bible be thankful here again to the ‘‘ Rainbow Bible” if by its 
color-wash it makes possible for the §rst time a really unmixed en- 
joyment of the books of Samuel, the separate narratives of which 
are among the most beautiful and poetical things which are to be 
found in all Hebrew literature ? 

Another historical work of the Old Testament becomes really 
‘serviceable only by this same mode of treatment, the latest of all, 
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the Books of Chronicles. It is well known that the accounts of the 
Books of Chronicles run parallel with those of Samuel and Kings, 
but that there are material differences between them, and that 
Chronicles gives an entirely different general impression of the 
material. Accordingly it is highly important for every reader to be- 
enabled by the ‘‘Rainbow Bible” to recognise at the first glance: 
what portions of Chronicles agree entirely with the parallel ac- 
counts of the older historical books, where they deviate from the 
older authorities, even though it be in only a single word or an 
apparently most unimportant feature, and what is reported by 
Chronicles alone and is wholly without parallel. 

Thus far we have considered only examples from the historical: 
books, as though the books of the Old Testament were nothing but 
historical documents. I propose to show now how this separation 
of the sources is of the highest importance for the theological in-- 
vestigator also. In the very midst of the whole system of Chris- 
tian dogmatics stands the conception of atonement, the crucifixion 
of Jesus being regarded as an atoning sacrifice, and therefore it is. 
a question of the greatest importance for theology to know what 
those who first applied the expression ‘‘atonement” to the death 
of Jesus really understood by it, and what notions of it they could 
assume to be familiar to their first hearers. (I formulate this as: 
cautiously as possible intentionally because in the opinion of many 
it was not Jesus, but the apostle Paul, who did this). In any case, 
it is clear that the roots of the idea are to be found in the Old Test- 
ament, so that the question now assumes the shape: What does the 
Old Testament understand by atonement? There are explicit utter- 
ances on the subject in the laws found in Leviticus iv. andv. But 
if one proceeds to the examination of Leviticus iv. and v. he will 
find two sorts of sacrifices of atonement: sacrifices for sin, and 
sacrifices for guilt. And if he then undertakes to get a clear concep- 
tion of these two sorts of atonement and their characteristic dis- 
tinctions, he will again find himself involved in great difficulties. 
and scarcely reach any satisfactory results. Here again the ‘‘ Rain- 
bow Bible” is a welcome aid, showing by its color-wash that this. 
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sacrificial code is not a single, consistent body of laws, but that it 
developed gradually and in various strata. 

Indeed the color-wash actually saves the honor of the Bible in 
the matter of religion and morals. As proof of this I will limit my- 
self to two particularly striking cases. Toward the close of Genesis 
xxx. we are told how Jacob, by various dark practices manages to 
get possession of a considerable, and that the best, part of Laban’s 
flocks. And a few verses further on he tells his wives, in order to 
show them that it is high time for him to return home, that Laban 
has evil plans against him, but that God has been with him : Laban 
had tried to cheat him, but God had not permitted Laban to harm 
him, ‘‘And thus God hath taken away the cattle of your father and 
given them to me.” Only read the whole speech of Jacob, Gen- 
esis xxxi. 5-13. I am sorry for any one who can do this without 
bursting out in indignation. If he can, it is to be explained only 
because he is burdened with the old conception of the Bible as the 
inspired and sacred word of God, which paralyses the moral judg- 
ment and checks its exercise. When the man who must have known 
perfectly well what he had done plays persecuted innocence to his 
wives and assures them with deep feeling that God himself had de- 
prived their father of his flocks and given them to him, he is such 
an infamous hypocrite, and this is such a shameless desecration of 
the name of God, that no expression could be too sharp for it. Un- 
der these circumstances does it not comfort one greatly when the 
‘¢ Rainbow Bible” shows by its color-wash that the close of chapter 
xxx. and the beginning of chapter xxxi. belong to two entirely dif- 
ferent sources, and have nothing to do with each other? 

Another example, in which we are called upon to sit in moral 
judgment upon a man who is highly commended by the Bible nar- 
rative, the prophet Samuel. According to 1 Samuel x. 1 ff., Sam- 
uel privately anointed as king the Benjaminite Saul on the occasion 
of a visit to his city of Ramah, and prophesied to him his lofty 
calling ; after Saul has left him he calls an assembly of all Israel at 
Mizpah, in which by divine command he is to ascertain by lot the 
one chosen by Jahveh to be king ; the lot cast by Samuel actually 
falls upon this very Saul with whom Samuel had long since ar- 
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ranged it and whom he had already anointed king in private. When 
we read in Josephus’s history of the war in Judea, how after the 
surrender of Jotapata Josephus with forty men took refuge ina 
cave, and that they there, upon a proposal by Josephus, determine 
by lot the order in which they are to kill each other in order to 
keep from falling alive into the hands of the Romans, and when 
upon the drawing of the lots, which of course is conducted by 
Josephus as commanding officer, all the others are taken by the lot 
and Josephus alone is left alive, every reader says as a matter of 
course that Josephus cheated in the drawing. And when Samuel 
takes with the lot just the one whom he wants to take, one cannot 
avoid the suspicion that he in some way assisted chance. But if 
(thus we may continue to argue quite logically) Samuel did not 
hesitate to make Saul king by deceitful manipulation in the name 
of God, he must have had especial reasons for it. What can these 
have been? Soon we recall the expression with which Saul seeks 
to repel the first mysterious hint of Samuel: I am a Benjaminite, 
one of the least of the tribes in Israel, and my father’s house is the 
least in my tribe. Here we have what we are looking for. Samuel 
wanted a king without family power and without personal influence, 
so that he would allow Samuel to direct him when king and be a 
willing tool in the hands of the hierarchy ; and this is why his eye 
fell upon the Benjaminite Saul, and this is why God Himself must 
be made to choose him from among all Israel by sacred lot. This 
reasoning, which no historian would object to, is after all suggested 
by the narrative itself, is merely an inference from its details based 
upon the presumption of their unity. And thus we obtain in Sam- 
uel the type of the intriguing priest, to whom religion is a pretext 
and a means of attaining the selfish ends of the hierarchy, and who 
does not shrink from pious fraud. And from this stain, the darkest 
that can attach to a man of God, the picture of Samuel can be 
cleansed only by the ‘‘ Rainbow Bible,” which here again shows 
us by its color-wash that we have once more a confusion of two 
sources which know nothing of each other and are wholly inde- 
pendent of each other. 

Moreover it was not mere childish delight in colored print which 
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impelled the editors to adopt this process: wherever it was not nec- 
essary it has been restricted to the minimum or entirely omitted. 
Thus, for instance, in the Psalms, only the titles, the musical- 
liturgical additions and the initials of the Alphabetical Psalms 
are distinguished by red type, and in Jeremiah the use of colored 
print was found entirely unnecessary. For from the account in 
chapter xxxvi. we know authoritatively that the Book of Jeremiah 
was not created all at once, but in successive stages, so that the 
writer of these lines was enabled to limit himself to the attempt to 
give the chronological order of the various parts. In the case of 
prophetic books in general, and especially in the longer ones, —un- 
less like the Book of Ezechiel they were edited and finished by 
their own writers,—which is to say in the case of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah, the first aim of the editor must be the establishment of the 
correct chronological order. For the Prophets are not simply 
records of contemporary history, but documents for the history of 
religion, and we are not to assume that a hero of the spirit thought 
and spoke just the same things for a whole generation or longer ; 
we are interested here above all in the development of the person- 
ality, his views and ideas, and in the case of the prophet these alone 
can interpret to us the whole man and his significance. The first 
scholar who ever treated the prophetic books as a whole, the ven- 
erable J. G. Eichhorn, of Géttingen, knew this fact and proceeded 
accordingly in his still important work, Zhe Hebrew Prophets, 1816- 
1819. And as a matter of course the editor of Isaiah in the ‘‘ Rain- 
bow Bible” has done the same, but in view of the peculiarly com- 
plicated isagogic problems in this case, and despite the chrono- 
logical arrangement, he could not dispense with the color-wash. 
This will probably suffice to give some conception of the sig- 
nificance of the ‘‘ Rainbow Bible” for the treatment of the question 
of sources, and of its work; I must now throw a little light upon 
the other side of the work: the criticism of the text. This is almost 
hidden from the eye of the layman, and is, as it were, a private 
affair of Old Testament criticism,—but for this very reason it is so 
much the more necessary to give to the novice some explanatory 
directions in the matter. It was one of the most important and 
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far-reaching discoveries for our science when the Gdttinger Paul 
de Lagarde gave the conclusive and ‘convincing proof—though 
others before him had suspected or hinted at the truth—that all 
the manuscripts of the Old Testament preserved to us are slavishly 
faithful copies of one and the same archetype, so that in fact we 
have but a single text of the Hebrew Bible. This text, or to put 
it more accurately, the recognition of this text as the only one in 
existence and the absolutely authoritative one, has its origin in the 
second century after Christ. Accordingly there are centuries, and 
in some cases a full millennium and more, between it and the Bib- 
lical authors themselves, and in so long a period a text transmitted 
in manuscript must have undergone many vicissitudes, especially 
in view of the incompleteness of the primitive Hebrew script, 
which is such that the incorrect writing of a single letter had very 
much more profound results than in a Greek or Latin manustript, 
and in view of the further fact that a complete change in the writ- 
ten character and an important change in the orthography took 
place during this period, and also that in ancient Israel the text 
was not copied with the same scrupulous care as in the later days 
of Judaism, which had the most detailed regulations for the copy- 
ing of the sacred books in order to avoid clerical errors. Accord- 
ingly, since we have no guaranty that our received text is the origi- 
nal text of the Biblical authors, but since this is on the contrary 
wholly improbable, Biblical science is set the task of coming, by 
all the means at its command, as near to that text as possible. We 
must first of all compare the whole body of transmitted writings, 
the most important being the translations which were made from 
the Hebrew original text before its form became fixed and canoni- 
cal, the Greek, the Syriac, and the Targum; in cases where the 
body of transmitted writings fails us, we must resort to emendation 
and conjecture. The greatest theologian of the French Reformed 
Church, L. Cappellus (d. 1658 at Saumur), the father of the textual 
criticism of the Old Testament, in his Critica Sacra, 1650, pro- 
claimed emphatically the necessity of the resort to conjecture in 
the interpretation of the Old Testament and demanded explicitly 
the recognition of its admissibility. 
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I will give a few illustrations of the use of conjecture in the 
emendation of corrupt and unintelligible passages. In the famous 
passage of Daniel ix. 24-27, of the seventy weeks, we read toward 
the close of verse 27: ‘‘And for the half of the week he shall cause 
the sacrifice and the oblation to cease, and upon the wing of abom- 
inations shall come one that maketh desolate,”—this is the only 
possible translation of the received Hebrew words, but there is ‘no 
sense in them. The transmitted texts do not help us, for the Syriac 
agrees exactly with the Hebrew, the Greek evidently resorted to 
conjecture, but read the same text. The chief objection is to the 
word ‘‘wing,” 939. If we change a single letter here, and read in- 
stead 33>, we get the following excellent sense: ‘‘And for the half 
of the week he shall cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cease, 
and in his stead will come the abomination of desolation,” that is, 
the altar of Zeus, set up in the Temple at Jerusalem by Antiochus 
Epiphanes. A comparison with chapter xii. 11, ‘‘From the time 
when the daily offering shall be taken away and the abomination 
of desolation is set up,” puts it beyond all doubt that the author of 
the Book of Daniel actually wrote as we have suggested in ix. 27. 
A second example, from a very important passage of prophecy. In 
Isaiah ix. 3 we read: ‘‘Thou hast multiplied the nation to which 
thou hast increased joy,” or according to another reading, ‘‘to 
which thou hadst given little joy.”” Even thus the transmitted text 

is very unsatisfactory. If we put the words ‘‘The people to which 
thou,” in ancient Hebrew orthography 75 ‘97, into one, 7537, the 
resulting word gives the reading, ‘‘Thou multipliest rejoicing ; 
thou increasest joy;” and when our verse continues, ‘‘They joy 
before thee according to the joy in harvest; as men rejoice when 
they divide the spoil,” then our emendation assumes the dignity of 


demonstration. 
One more passage, from the Psalms. In Psalm Ixxvii. 8 we 


read: ‘‘Is his mercy clean gone forever, is his word past for gene- 
ration on generation?” Here, instead of the weak and meaning- 
less "mx, ‘‘word,’’ we get by the alteration of a single letter, nox: 
‘‘Is his mercy clean gone forever; is his faithfulness past for gen- 
eration on generation?’? Mercy and faithfulness stand almost al- 
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ways in couplets. And now an instance where the Greek text re- 
veals to us an error in the Hebrew. In Psalm xlix. 11 we read: 
‘‘ Their inward thoughts are their houses for ever,! and their dwel- 
ling-places to all generations, they who called whole countries after 
their own names.” The first word, ‘‘their inward thought,” in 
Hebrew p2%p, is wholly unintelligible and inexplicable; the Greek 
by transposing two letters read px2p, and thus we get the intelli- 
gible sense: ‘Graves shall be their dwelling-places for ever,” etc. 

The Greek translation, being the oldest of all, is of course our 
chief witness. We owe to it not merely the possibility of correcting 
numerous errors in the Hebrew text, but the possession of much 
that is lost in the Hebrew version. 1 Kings xvi. 21-22, we read 
after the account of the end of Zimri, ‘‘Then were the people of 
Israel divided into two parts: half of the people followed Tibni, the 
son of Ginath, to make him king; and half followed Omri. But 
the people that followed Omri prevailed against the people that fol- 
lowed Tibni the son of Ginath; so Tibni died, and Omri became 
king.” For the last words the Greek Bible reads: ‘‘In that time 
Tibni and his brother Jehoram died, and Omri became king after 
the death of Tibni.” It is evident that the Greek version is fuller 
and older here, and the Hebrew in comparison abbreviated and cor- 
rupt. 

Of course, the objection might be made that there is no vital 
interest in knowing that a brother of Tibni, by the name of Jehoram, 
played a prominent part in that civil war. But there are really 
many valuable things which we owe to the Greek Bible. 

We hear repeatedly in the Old Testament of ‘‘ Urim and Thum- 
mim” as the vehicle of the priestly oracles among the ancient Is- 
raelites. What Urim and Thummim was, and how the oracle was 
interrogated by means of it, we should not be able to guess even 
approximately if we had not the Greek Bible. After the victorious 
battle at Michmash mentioned in 1 Samuel xiv, Saul does not suc- 
ceed in destroying the Philistines in the pursuit; the oracle is ques- 





1 The verb is supplied: the English translators read: ‘‘Their inward thought 
is that their houses shall continue forever.” 
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tioned as to whether the pursuit shall be continued, but it gives 
no answer. Thereby Saul recognises that the wrath of Jahveh must 
rest upon Israel on account of some offence. Now in order to ascer- 
tain who the guilty ones may be, all the nobles of Israel, as repre- 
sentatives of the people, are to go upon one side, and he and his son 
Jonathan upon the other. And now according to the Hebrew text 
Saul introduces the ceremony of casting lots with the words, ‘‘ Then 
spoke Saul to Jahveh, the God of Israel, Give truth!” and con- 
tinues, ‘‘And Jonathan and Saul were taken, but the people 
escaped.” (verse 41). The words which are here translated, ‘‘Give 
truth” are of themselves very surprising and difficult, but scarcely 
permit of any other interpretation. Instead of this the whole verse 
runs in the Greek Bible: ‘‘Then said Saul: Jahveh, God of Israel, 
why hast thou given thy servant no answer this day? If the guilt 
be upon me or upon my son Jonathan, then Jahveh, God of Israel, 
let Urim come forth; but if the guilt be upon the people of Israel, 
let Thummim come forth. Then Saul and Jonathan were taken 
but the people escaped.” From these words we may infer that 
Urim and Thummim were two different objects or figures, the 
Urim, perhaps, white, as is suggested by the etymological meaning 
of the word, ‘light,’ ‘brightness,’ the Thummim black; if in cast- 
ing the sacred lot the Urim came forth, this signified an affirmative 
answer to the question addressed to Jahveh; the Thummim in- 
dicated the negative; if neither came forth, this indicates that 
Jahveh did not wish to give an answer, which was a sure sign that 
he was angry. 

I ask once more: Shall such important and significant matters 
remain the private property of the learned guild, or is it not per- 
haps the duty of science to communicate them to all who are in- 
terested in the matter and who seriously desire instruction? And 
so the work of text criticism in the ‘‘ Rainbow Bible” is also neces- 
sary; the educated public has a right to it, and would be wronged 
if it were withheld. 

On the relation of the new English translation to the older one 
I have, as a foreigner, no right to express an opinion, but the Eng- 
lish reader of the Bible can form one for himself in a few minutes 
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by comparing a few verses or chapters in the two versions. I do 
not hesitate to declare that the translations have received especial 
attention (having been made under the literary supervision of Dr. 
Furness, the well-known Shaksperian scholar), and that the work- 
ers on them have given their best powers to the task. 

A word also about the illustrations. The publisher has delib- 
erately avoided the danger of making the ‘‘ Rainbow Bible” a mere 
picture-book. No one will deny that pictorial representations in 
moderate quantity and appropriate selection constitute a leading 
attraction and an essential medium of aid and instruction in such a 
work, and the reader of the Bible will certainly be grateful to the 
publisher for having included them. For who is not interested to 
be able to see a great number of the most familiar Biblical localities 
in excellent reproductions, some larger, some smaller? And the 
numerous copies of old monuments and antiquities give us a better 
introduction to the objective interests of the Bible than the most 
detailed descriptions. As especially valuable and sure of arousing 
general interest I refer to the Appendix to the translation of the 
Psalms, ‘‘The Music of the Ancient Hebrews,’’ in which fifty-one 
plates give us something like a history of musical instruments. The 
ethnographic map of Palestine in the eleventh century before Christ, 
prefixed to the translation of the Books of Judges, is also a very 
graceful and instructive supplement. The make-up of the work, 
both the edition of the Hebrew text and the translation with its 
commentary and illustrations, is above praise, so that even from a 
purely bibliographic point of view the ‘‘ Rainbow Bible” is an or- 
nament for any library. May it be widely used, and conserve what 
has been the sole aim of the editors: to spread among the remotest 
circles the understanding of the Old Testament, and along with 
understanding also love, and to give to anxious and hesitating souls 
also the conviction that Biblical critics have not labored in vain, 
and that these much abused and much assailed laborers are not like 
the foxes who destroy the vineyard of the Lord, but would gladly 
see Zion built up, her stones and her mortar made ready. (Psalm 
Cii. 15). , 

We wish to build, not destroy ; and where we tear down it is 
only to clear away the rubbish and ruins and level the ground for a 
new and solid structure, to satisfy ourselves because our scientific 
conscience demands it of us, and as we hope, for the instruction 
and edification of great numbers! 


BRESLAU, GERMANY. C. H. Cornitt. 
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HE EDITOR of Zhe Monist in a very courteous note asks me 
to give him my opinion of the Polychrome Bible. I take 
pleasure in complying with his request. 

In its mechanical execution and as a specimen of typography 
it deserves high praise. No pains or expense has been spared in 
its production. Its elegant pages of clear and beautiful type and 
faultless printing delight the eye. The devices employed to ac- 
complish the special purpose of the publication are exceedingly 
ingenious, evidencing much care and thought in their contrivance 
and the most minute and laborious oversight in securing a surpris- 
ing degree of accuracy in the use of a system of signs which is 
necessarily very complicated. The printing in colors is by a novel 
process which admirably serves the end intended, and neither mars 
the distinctness of the lettering nor defaces the page. 

The scholarship displayed in the work is exceedingly credit- 
able. I have great respect for the learning of its projector, Dr. 
Haupt, and that of his collaborators, who are men occupying con- 
spicuous positions and eminent for their attainments. As a matter 
of course those only have been engaged to do the work, who are in 
sympathy with the project itself and disposed to aid in its accom- 
plishment. This is a limitation necessarily involved in the plan of 
the work, and is not therefore censurable. It gives indeed a one- 
sided aspect to the publication, and makes it embody one particu- 
lar class of views instead of exhibiting a complete survey of matters 
at issue on all sides. But it is entirely legitimate for a man of de- 
cided convictions to advocate what he believes to be true and right, 
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and to associate himself with others who are of the same mind in 
their advocacy. Unity of aim is necessary to the accomplishment 
of his purpose. The introduction of discordant voices would be 
suicidal and would defeat the design of the whole. No scheme can 
be carried successfully through, unless its promoters are in sub- 
stantial accord. A house divided against itself is brought to deso- 
lation. Only those who use these elegant and attractive volumes 
should be aware of the restriction placed upon them by the very 
plan of the publication and the mode of their preparation, and 
should not expect to find in them what they are not intended to 
give. They furnish the presentation of but one side of the case and 
leave room for the application of the adage Audi alteram partem, 
There is something to be said upon the other side, which impartial 
men should listen to before definitely making up their minds to ac- 
cept the conclusions here offered to them with so much confidence 
and such a show of learning. 

The object of the publication is quite intelligible and in a sense 
commendable, as has already been intimated. It is intended to ex- 
hibit the present state of Biblical science, or the results of inquiry 
into the origin and constitution of the books of the Old Testament, 
as these are viewed by the advanced wing of modern critics. It is 
certainly proper for a body of scholars to lay before the public the 
conclusions which they suppose themselves to have reached in the 
course of their investigations. It is not only their right in the in- 
terest of free inquiry thus to express their minds and to invite at- 
tention to the reasons upon which their conclusions are based, but 
it is of advantage both to students of the Bible and to the general 
public which feels a profound interest in all that concerns the Bible. 
To the former class, the students of the Bible, these volumes are 
serviceable in so far as they offer for consideration a chapter in the 
history of opinion about the Bible, and they do this in a most 
effective manner by exhibiting to the eye at a glance what verbal 
description labors to convey, but can only be apprehended with 
great difficulty after the most painful and long-continued attention. 
They are to those engaged in critical inquiry what maps are to stu- 
dents of geography, or pictorial representations and topographical 
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plans to lovers of scenery, giving a clear idea of the mutual rela- 
tions of the various objects depicted, such as one strives in vain to 
gain from reading or hearing about them. The'problems that are 
discussed in critical investigations are so recondite and abstruse, 
and involve such a multitude of minute and complicated details, 
that the mind is wearied and confused in the attempt to grasp 
them ; and it is of unspeakable service to have the results plotted 
before the eye so that one can readily gain an intelligent compre- 
hension of the scheme of critical partition here proposed in all its 
multitudinous ramifications. The student has here outlined before 
him in the notation adopted and the significant colors employed, a 
clear and intelligible presentation of precisely what each of the 
contributors means to convey in regard to the constitution of that 
book of the Old Testament which he is discussing. And he is in 
consequence at no loss to assign to each statement made and each 
argument that is urged its proper place in the general scheme. 
This work has also its value and importance to the general 
reader. There are few who are not concerned to know what is said 
and taught about the Bible. I suppose that it can be said without 
exaggeration, and that no one, whatever his own personal attitude 
towards the Bible may be, will be disposed to dispute it, that there 
is no book in the world in which a livelier and more profound in- 
terest is felt, and none which has exerted a wider and more benefi- 
cent influence. The higher criticism of the Bible has been for 
some time paraded before the public at large. It is no longer con- 
fined to the professors’ study or the students’ lecture-room. It has 
been thrown broadcast before the masses, and has been freely set 
before those at least who read and think on serious subjects. And 
it is by very many inadequately apprehended. Vague notions of 
its methods and results are abroad everywhere, while few have the 
patience or inclination to undertake the labor of acquainting them- 
selves thoroughly with questions of such inherent difficulty and in- 
tricacy. It is no small advantage to such to have the whole matter 
spread before them in a lucid manner and in a shape easily under- 
stood. The real drift of the style of criticism set forth in these vol- 
umes can readily be ascertained by a simple inspection of them. 
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The extent and the tendency of the revolution in sentiment con- 
cerning the Bible here aimed at is at once appreciable. The issue 
that is raised is clearly seen, and can neither be minimised nor ex- 
aggerated. Those who have been led to infer from statements re- 
peatedly made by admirers of the advanced school of critics, that 
reverence for the Bible and confidence in it as an inspired rule of 
faith and life are not diminished but increased by accepting their 
conclusions, can here judge for themselves whether these are mat- 
ters of slight consequence, and whether they do or do not impair 
the regard in which the Scriptures have hitherto been held. And 
those who have ignorantly taken up groundless prejudices against 
higher criticism, and have imputed to it that with which it is not 
fairly chargeable, can here have an opportunity to correct their 
false ideas of the subject. 

The advantage attributable to this publication of imparting a 
clearer notion of the opinions held by the advanced school of Bib- 
lical critics requires, however, a twofold qualification in order to 
make it strictly accurate. Some overzealous admirers of the Poly- 
chrome Bible have claimed that it is the ultimatum, the ne plus 
ultra; that in it is reached and embodied the final result of critical 
inquiry respecting the books of the Bible, of which it would hence- 
forth abide as the lasting monument, beyond which nothing is to 
be expected or desired. I am pleased to see that Professor Cor- 
nill, whose essay on the subject has been obligingly sent to me, 
entertains no such Utopian idea. He frankly confesses: 

‘‘Upon the ground of my own and others’ work in the past 
seven years, I myself would to-day decide differently in many de- 
tails concerning Jeremiah from my conclusions of 1892, when I fin- 
ished my edition of the text of this book.” 

And Professor Cornill would without doubt be equally ready 
to admit the possibility of his changing his views in the next 
seven years in regard to some things which he holds and advocates 
at present. Those who remember the successive tergiversations 
through which critical opinion has passed in the century now clos- 
ing, and especially the sudden and remarkable revolution in criti- 
cal sentiment in the last three decades, in which Graf led the way, 
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followed by Kuenen and Wellhausen, and who have observed the 
frequency and extent with which novel suggestions are broached. 
from time to time by Stade and others with more or less approval 
from critics of their own class, will not imagine that the end is now 
reached, or any thing like it. It would not be surprising if the 
work before us should be overtaken by the same fate which is apt 
to befall maps of countries whose boundaries are liable to great 
and frequent changes, or charts that mark soundings where treach- 
erous seas obliterate their former coasts and shift their sandy bot- 
toms and their dangerous shoals with each recurring storm. If 
things continue to move on as they have done in the past, and as 
they seem to be doing now, these volumes may in no long time be 
left by the onward sweep of the current, its lines of partition be- 
come antiquated, and its carefully indicated notation cease to rep- 
resent actually existing critical opinion, and be valued only as a 
record of what was once believed, but has since been abandoned. 

The record of critical opinion furnished by the Polychrome 
Bible has another limitation inherent in the very nature of the 
enterprise. It cannot, as we have already seen, be regarded as the 
settled and final conclusion of that class of critics from which it 
has emanated; but to this it must be added that it does not even 
represent the existing consensus of these critics in the present 
stage of their investigations, or shall I rather say their speculations. 
So far from exhibiting what has their unanimous approval, or what 
can even be accepted as the verdict of the majority, it is in the; 
case of each book of the Old Testament only the individual opin- 
ion of that particular scholar to whom its critical treatment was 
committed. The first issue in the series was the book of Job. Not 
long after its appearance Professor Budde published a commentary 
on Job, embodying a widely different conception of that marvel- 
lously beautiful poem. A large proportion of the passages alleged: 
in the Polychrome edition to be interpolations are vindicated by: 
Budde, and especially six consecutive chapters, xxxii-xxxvii, which: 


are marked as a later addition by another author, are declared by 
Budde to be an essential part of the book as originally written,. 
without which the plan of the whole would be marred. And Pro-- 
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fessor Cornill in his Introduction to the Old Testament also enters 
his protest against such a mangling of this book in the following: 
energetic language: 

‘¢The heart is thus torn out of the whole book, and there 
remains a body the beauty of whose form one can wonder at and 
admire, but which lacks the living, quickening soul, and with which 
we cannot enter into a personal cordial relation.” 

Like individuality of sentiment might be pointed out in the 
remaining books of the series. And, which is especially unfortu- 
nate, there is nothing to indicate what is merely the notion of one 
particular critic, or to distinguish it from the views held in common 
by the rest of the fraternity. As far as appears, all stands on the 
same level. And he who consults these volumes desirous of know- 
ing what is the general opinion of the critics of this class, can have 
no certainty in individual cases whether what he finds has any other 
endorsement than that of a single critic who here stands almost 
alone in his opinion. 

Thus far the Polychrome Bible has been regarded as a record 
of critical opinion about the Bible, and both its advantages and 
its disadvantages in this respect have been considered. Is it like- 
wise an aid to the proper understanding of the Bible? This, it 
will be perceived, is a totally different question, and will require a 
separate examination. In the department of archeology the pic-. 
torial illustrations are carefully selected, well executed, and will 
prove helpful to the reader by giving him a more accurate concep-- 
tion of the places mentioned, and the objects belonging to early 
periods and remote regions which are referred to in the Bible. Im 
the department of criticism, however, in all questions relating to. 
the unity, integrity and original constitution of the books of the: 
Old Testament I feel bound to give a different judgment. 

To avoid all misconception on this point, allow me to preface 
what I have to say by the statement that I am no foe to Biblical 
Criticism. I am an earnest believer in the right and the duty of 
the most thorough and searching inquiry into the origin, the 
authorship, the trustworthiness and the general character of the 
books of the Bible. Any light that can be thrown upon these subjects. 
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from whatever quarter is to be welcomed. What is really wanted 
is to know the truth, and the whole truth, and to sift out as far as 
practicable any errors or misconceptions that are or have been en- 
tertained about them. The more exactly we can ascertain the origi- 
nal environment of any literary production, the better we shall be 
able to understand and to appreciate it. This is as true of the 
books of the Bible as of any other writings, ancient or modern. 
The sacredness attached to any volume by ourselves or others is 
no bar to the most rigorous investigation of everything connected 
with it. If it proves worthy of our regard, let us esteem it accord- 
ingly ; if unworthy, let us reject it. The opinions which have been 
entertained regarding it in ancient or in modern times are service- 
able to us in making up our own minds according as there is reason 
to believe that they are or are not well founded. 

If we have trustworthy testimony reaching back to the time 
when books claim to have been written, and we find that they have 
been uniformly referred to the date and the author which they as- 
sert for themselves, and if moreover they are in accord with their 
alleged origin and surroundings we have the strongest possible rea- 
son for believing that their statements concerning themselves are 
true. This is the impregnable base upon which the genuineness of 
the Mosaic legislation and the Mosaic writings rests. And the 
speculations of modern scholars cannot unsettle it. 

When critics, however learned and able, desert the ground of 
external evidence, and rest their conclusions upon internal linguis- 
tic phenomena and subjective impressions, there are examples 
enough to show how easily they may be misled by their own in- 
genuity, and mistake their fancies for facts. Cicero expressed his 
opinion of the arbitrary manner, in which the early critics of Homer 
dealt with the great poet, by saying that Aristarchus marked as not 
genuine whatever he did not himself approve. In more modern 


times the genuineness of one of Cicero’s orations against Cataline 
was questioned by the eminent classical critic Wolf. Others fol- 
lowed in the same line, until at length three out of the four attrib- 
uted to him were confidently declared to be spurious. And yet 
Cicero himself in one of his letters speaks of the whole four and 
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claims them as his own. Speculations were at one time rife about 
the introduction to Goethe’s Faust. It was asserted to be clearly 
demonstrable that one portion was written in the youth of the poet, 
and another added by him in his later years. One breathed the 
ardent spirit of a young man buoyant with hope; another bore the 
marks of disillusioned old age. The partition was widely accepted 
as well proven; until the bubble burst upon the discovery of 
Goethe’s original manuscript proving that the whole was continu- 
ously written, and the imagined differences of style and sentiment 
vanished into air. Another instructive instance has just been given 
to the public in the recently edited manuscripts of Lady Louisa 
Stuart, the friend and correspondent of Sir Walter Scott. In a 
letter to Sir Walter, page 237, just after his public acknowledg- 
ment that he was the author of the Waverley Novels, she tells him 
of the arguments that had been in circulation to prove that he 
could not have written them. ‘In reasoning on the books them- 
selves, Old Mortality, for instance, was plainly written by three or 
four different hands; people could point out traces of the patch- 
work, which it was perverseness or want of taste not to distin- 
guish.” 

Astruc in the middle of the last century ventured the hypoth- 
esis based on the alternation of the divine names in the Book of 
Genesis, that it was compounded from two principal documents, 
one of which was characterised by the use of Elohim (God), the 
other by that of Jehovah (LORD). This has been elaborated by 
a long succession of eminent critics from that time to this, until it 
has reached a form which is exceedingly ingenious, is defended by 
very plausible arguments, and has gained great prevalence. My 
study of the subject, however, has led me to side with those who 
regard the hypothesis as unfounded. Hence I feel obliged to say 
that in: my judgment the Polychrome Bible is altogether misleading 
in partitioning the Pentateuch in accordance with it. 

The readiness with which a narrative of acknowledged unity 
can be parcelled into parallel and seemingly conflicting accounts, 
is illustrated in my Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch by the par- 
ables of the Prodigal Son and the Good Samaritan. And Professor 
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Mead has shown under the pseudonym of E. D. McRealsham that 
the Epistle to the Romans can be partitioned into four parallel 
parts distinguishable in diction and in doctrine with as much plaus- 
ibility as the same thing can be effected in the Pentateuch. 

The plea of Professor Cornill based on apparent discrepancies 
is chargeable with undertaking to measure these ancient records by 
modern ideas. If he would but apply the standard of the ancient 
writer instead of his own, the things which he now regards as “in- 
comprehensible, contradictory and often absolutely senseless’’ 
would appear to him in a different light. The writer who records 
the patriarchal history, or, if the Professor pleases, the writer who 
records the dates relating to the patriarchs, considers Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob as belonging to a longlived race, and reaching the 
age respectively of 175, 180, and 147 years. They are not on the 
same plane with a generation whose limit of life is 70 or 80 years, 
and only in a very few exceptional cases is extended to 100. In 
the opinion of the Professor ‘‘we stand here in the territory of 
legend.” I believe it to be veritable history. But whether it be 
Jegend or history makes no difference in the matter which is now 
immediately before us, viz.: the propriety of parcelling the narra- 
tive into two or three separate accounts. To the writer ninety 
years might be beyond the ordinary period of child-bearing for wo- 
men, but not marked by decrepitude or loss of vigor and bloom. 
Sarah at that age might possess all the attractions of a lady in mid- 
dle life, and that her hand should be sought by the king of the 
Philistines is not surprising. It is to be observed that it is not said 
as in the case of Pharaoh years before that he was enamoured of 
her beauty. Abimelech may have thought it desirable to form an 
alliance with a prince like Abraham with such a body of retainers. 
That Abraham had several sons after the death of Sarah, whom he 
survived 38 years, would in the estimation of the writer not ‘be un- 
likely. His previous childlessness is always attributed to Sarah’s 
barrenness, with whom he lived 25 years and we do not know how 
much longer with no prospect of an heir. It is this fact which 
makes the birth of Isaac such a miracle. 

The original writer is not responsible for the error of the Greek 
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version Gen. xxi. 14, which makes Abraham put Ishmael on Ha- 
gar’s shoulder when he sent her away. He says nothing of the 
sort. That ‘‘she cast him under one of the shrubs,” faint and ex- 
hausted as he was from excessive thirst, does not imply that he 
was an infant, any more than the same inference can be drawn re- 
specting the sick who were cast down at Jesus’ feet to be healed, 
Mat. xv. 30. Jerome remarked long ago that Hagar’s taking him 
by the hand, ver. 18, shows that he was her companion, and not 
carried by her. And the offence, for which he was sent away, ver 
g, was surely not the innocent laughter of a babe. 

That Rebekah was sufficiently fair to attract suitors after she 
had grown-up sons is by no means inconceivable from the writer’s 
point of view. Jacob going to Haran for a wife at 71 would create 
no embarrassment to a writer, who relates Abraham’s emigration 
to Canaan when 75, and his death at 175. 

In insisting that the whole of what is related in Gen. xxxviii 
must have taken place after Joseph was sold into Egypt, the Pro- 
fessor overlooks the common usage of good writers to subordinate 
exact chronological sequence to clearness of narrative. The prin- 
cipal incidents of the chapter, the affair of Judah and Tamar and 
the birth of her children, are no doubt in their true chronological 
place. But the introductory matter, the marriage of Judah and 
what is said of Er and Onan, is inserted here in order that the 
whole story may be told connectedly, and not be confused by being 
mixed up with other things that stand in no relation to it. 

A few words of explanation are necessary in order to put in its 
true light the account of Jacob’s family at the time of his descent 
into Egypt. In the view of the writer this is the point of transition 
from the family of Jacob to the nation of Israel. The twelve sons 
of the patriarch give name and shape to the twelve tribes. And 
by comparing Gen. xlvi. with Num. xxvi. it will be seen that from 
the same point of view the sons of these twelve patriarchs deter- 
mine the tribal divisions of the nation or its so-called families. It 
is natural, therefore, that this subsequent organisation of the na- 
tion should have to some extent a retro-active effect upon this 
family table. The great bulk of the names recorded in Gen. xlvi. 
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represent the descendants of Jacob who accompanied him into 
Egypt. But it is quite supposable that a few of the so-called fam- 
ilies in Israel sprang from the grandsons of Jacob born in Egypt. 
It is expressly said of the sons of Joseph that they were born in 
Egypt, and yet they are included in the list of those ‘‘who came 
into Egypt.” It is altogether probable that this was also the case 
with the sons of Pharez, who were substituted for Er and Onan 
who died in Canaan, and with some of the sons of Benjamin; in 
fact, a portion of those so classed were his grandsons as we learn 
from other passages. Thus the list, while not absolutely corres- 
ponding with the words by which it is introduced, is substantially 
accurate; the reason for the few exceptional additions is obvious, 
and the rule holds, Denominatio a potiori fit. 

If the considerations now adduced are taken into the account, 
the alleged difficulty about the families of Judah and Benjamin 
vanishes entirely. Jacob’s reluctance to part with Benjamin and 
his solicitude for his safety were not due to his extreme youth and 
helplessness, but to his being the only remaining son of his favorite 


wife. And if he was “ far along in the thirties,” why might he not 


have a family? 

If the superficial reader of Genesis is surprised to learn that 
Abraham lived to see Jacob and Esau fifteen years old, and that 
Isaac survived the sale of Joseph into Egypt, it is from his failure 
to notice the uniform plan on which the book is written. The nar- 
rative of each patriarch’s life is brought to a formal close when his 
son succeeds to the headship of the family. The history is divided 
into sections each of which has its prominent figure, and his life is 
summed up by the mention of his death before proceeding to the 
next section, the writer in this following the topical instead of the 
strictly chronological order. That Isaac when upwards of one 
hundred and thirty years of age said, ‘‘I am old; I know not the 
day of my death,” and yet lived nearly fifty years longer, was 
surely not incredible from the standpoint of a writer who attributed 
a vastly greater longevity to other patriarchs. 

The inference from the ages of Noah and Shem, that the for- 
mer was fifty-eight years the contemporary of Abraham, and Shem 
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fifty years with Jacob and Esau, rests upon the)assumption that 
the genealogies in Gen. xi. is continuous with no omission of names 
in the entire line of descent. If so, it would be out of analogy with 
Scripture genealogies generally, as an examination of them would 
show. And the terms in which this genealogy is drawn up do not 
require such a supposition. Words denoting filiation are used with 
great latitude of meaning in other cases, cf. Gen. x. 15-18, xlvi. 
15, 18, 22, 25, 26. Mat. i. 8, ‘‘Joram begat Uzziah,” his great- 
great-grandson ; and in ver. 1 Jesus Christ’s descent from Abraham 
is traced in two steps. Genealogical statements are to be inter- 
preted by the usage of the times when they were made. It would 
be no departure from this usage to say that Gen. xi. ro—26 deter- 
mines the line of descent from Shem to Abram, but not the number 
of links in that line. ‘‘Shem begat Arphaxad two years after the 
flood,” may mean that he then had a son who was the ancestor of 
Arphaxad. And so of other links in the same genealogy. This hes 
no bearing upon the question of the critical partition of Genesis, 
with which we are now particularly concerned. But I may be per- 
mitted here to express my belief that the current usage of deducing: 
a pre-Abrahamic chronology from the genealogies in Gen. v. and 
xi., and labelling it the Biblical chronology, is based on a mistaken 
interpretation of them. 

It has now, as I think, been conclusively shown that the vari- 
ous passages above considered contain nothing ‘‘incomprehensible, 
contradictory or senseless,” when viewed from the standpoint, not 
of the present duration of human life, but of the writer who records 
the ages of the patriarchs. And so far from their creating a necés- 
sity for critical partition, they are quite consistent with the ideas of 
the writer, and perfectly intelligible as the product of his single 
pen. It is only necessary for the reader to put himself in sympathy 
with the writer to find all plain and natural. There is no occasion 
to seek relief in the assumption that divergent traditions have here 
been: blended, which the Polychrome edition can be relied upon to 
disentangle. 

But while the partition is of no benefit to the reader, it is a 
positive and serious injury. It rends asunder a production which 
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can only be properly estimated and understood in its unity and 
completeness. It sunders parts which are intimately related and 
mutually dependent, and which derive much of their significance 
from their combination. Thus the meaning and value of the life 
of Abraham is obscured by a partition which separates its chro- 
nology from its events. Patient, trustful waiting for the fulfilment 
of God’s promises in spite of all adverse appearances is the great 
lesson to be learned from his history, which is the record of a long 
series of trials by which his faith was disciplined and strengthened, 
until he was finally able to bear the sharpest trial of all without 
shrinking. The time expended in this process of training is an 
essential element of its impressiveness and power. But when as in 
the critical partition the years of Abraham's life are put in one 
document, and the events which mark the course of the divine 
dealings with him in another, both are seriously marred. It is only 
when they are put together that the full meaning of the whole be- 
comes apparent. We read in one document that atter Abraham 
had been ten years in Canaan, he married Hagar and had a son by 
her; but this stands in no relation to any divine promise, for no 
allusion has been made to his having received one. We read still 
further that when he had been twenty-four years in Canaan, God! 
appears to him and promises him a son, a numerous progeny and 
the possession of Canaan. But no mention has been made of any 
previous divine communication. All these years have been devoid 
of any divine leading, of any trial of faith or any exercise of it. 
And the emphatic repetitions which abound throughout the whole 
of Chap. xvii. are suggestive of nothing but the aimless and tedi- 
ous verbosity of a wordy writer. We turn to the other document. 
Here we read that Abraham went to Canaan by divine command, 
and immediately upon his arrival received the promise of a numer-. 
ous seed, the possession of Canaan, and that all nations should be 
blessed in him. These promises are again and again renewed and 
made more and more specific. As he has no child he begins to 





1 The Hebrew text has Jehovah, but as this is the wrong name for this docu- 
ment according to the ideas of the critics, they change it to Elohim. 
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think that his steward will be his heir, but fresh assurance is given 
him that he shall have a child of his own body. He then at Sarah’s 
suggestion takes Hagar and thinks her child may be the one in- 
tended. This error is corrected, and he is told that he shall have 
a son by Sarah, which is fulfilled the ensuing year. But no intima- 
tion is given of the length of time thus consumed; and no one 
would imagine from this narrative, impressive as it is, the immens- 
ity of the strain to which the patriarch’s confidence in God was 
subjected, nor the real magnitude of the lesson which was finally 
taught him. 

It is only when we disregard the critical partition, and read 
the undivided narrative as a whole that we find that he was. re- 
quired to depend upon the sole, unsupported word of God for four 
and twenty long and weary years, in spite of his own and Sarah’s 
advancing age, and without an indication that he was likely to have 
the son upon whom all the rest of the glowing promises made to 
him depended. And now for the first time we come to understand 
that the reiterations of Chap. xvii. are addressed to a man whose 
hopes have flagged and whose patience is worn out by long and 
fruitless expectation, and that instead of being merely a useless ac- 
cumulation of words, they are designed to lift him out of his de- 
spondency and rekindle the faith that had almost expired. Now 
too we can comprehend what was before inexplicable, the marvel- 
lous scene without a parallel in the Old Testament,! which is set 
before us in Chap. xviii., Jehovah in human form visiting Abraham 
and taking a meal in his tent. It is not to be reckoned one of this 
writer’s extravagant anthropomorphisms, nor put on a level with 
the tales of heathen mythology. We are at the initiation of that 
covenant relation which underlies alike the Old and the New Testa- 
ment dispensation of revealed religion.. It is a unique situation, 
and is marked by a divine condescension altogether unique. Abra- 
ham has on his part ratified the covenant made with him by the 
rite of circumcision, and thus attested his faith in God’s promise’ 





!The nearest approach to it is Ex. xxiv. 9-11, where the covenant here con- 
summated with Abraham is renewed with his descendants at Mount Sinai. 
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prior to its actual fulfilment. Jehovah had previously ratified it on 
his part by a significant emblem, xv. 17, 18. And now this engage- 
ment which has been ratified in succession by both the contracting 
parties, is formally solemnised by the Most High partaking of a 
meal in Abraham’s tent. 

The injurious effect of the critical partition, which has now 
been shown in this single instance, could be illustrated from every 
page of the Polychrome edition. It mutilates the narrative, impairs 
its beauty and impressiveness, deranges the writer’s plan and ob- 
scures his meaning, creates unfilled chasms and seeming discrepan- 
cies which have no real existence, and allows a sense to be put 
upon passages which is quite impossible in their proper connexion. 
In fact, the fresh light which the critics boast of throwing upon the 
Bible by their labors is largely due to severing passages from their 
environment and interpreting them without regard to it, and not 
infrequently in a manner totally inconsistent with it. 

I shall now as briefly as possible refer to the other passages, 
in which the Professor thinks the partition to be serviceable. He 
finds great confusion in the narrative of crossing the Jordan, Josh. 
iii., iv. I can discover none. The whole transaction is distinctly 
related. The repetitions, which occur in the course of it, and which 
emphasise its miraculous character, are introduced to make it 
clearer. In giving his general directions to the people in advance 
Joshua bids them select twelve men without as yet explaining what 
they were to do, iii. 12. When the time arrives for them to act, 
the purpose of their selection is stated by the Lord to Joshua, and 
by Joshua to the men themselves, iv. 1-7. The Lord’s charge to 
Joshua on this subject is here given entire, including the order to 
select the men, which though previously delivered and acted on, 
was not mentioned at the time. These men obey the directions 
given them, ver. 8, and as they are acting in the name and on be- 
half of the people, the people are said to do what is done through 
their representatives. In addition to the twelve stones carried from 
the midst of the Jordan to their lodging-place, twelve more are set 
up in the bed of the river itself. The priests with the ark remain 
in their place in the bed of the stream until everything is accom- 
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plished, when they too pass over. It is hard to see how any intel- 
ligent reader can find difficulty here, or what advantage can be de- 
rived from splitting this plain and consistent narrative into two 
conflicting accounts. 

When Saul was chosen king, 1 Sam. x., it is significant of his 
own modesty and the simplicity of the manners of the time that he 
did not at once assume regal state, but quietly returned home and 
resumed his ordinary occupation. A band of men escorted him to 
Gibeah, but he established no court, and assumed no functions of 
royalty, until an occasion arose for their exercise. Jabesh-Gilead 
was invaded by the Ammonites, Chap. xi., who undertook to im- 
pose cruel and disgraceful terms of surrender. An armistice was 
asked for, that messengers might be sent to all the coasts of Israel. 
It does nvt appear that their messengers went anywhere but to 
Gibeah where Saul resided. While they were telling their story to 
the excited people Saul came in from the field and learned the 
cause of the excitement. He at once assumed the conduct of the 
whole affair, sent word to all Israel, gathered an army (for there 
was no standing army that he could summon), and raised the siege. 
There is nothing in all this to imply that he had not yet been 
chosen king, but the reverse. It is besides explicitly alluded to in 
the popular demand, ver. 12, that those who had opposed his elec- 
tion should be put to death. And now, when he had thus demon- 
strated his fitness for the post, he was formally inaugurated. To 
split this narrative leaves both parts of it incomplete. 

Saul laboring under a disordered mind wished some one to 
soothe him by playing the harp. David was recommended to him 
and was sent for. When he appeared Saul liked him very much, 
appointed him his armour bearer, asked his father Jesse to let him 
remain, and was refreshed by his music. Some time after David 
had returned to his father, there was war with the Philistines, and 
David, who had been sent to visit his brothers in the army, offered 
himself to fight the champion Goliath and killed him. When the 
contest was over, it appears that Saul had failed to recognise him. 
This is somewhat surprising, as David had been his personal at- 
tendant some time before. But what length of time had elapsed, 
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how David might have been changed in dress or appearance, and 
how far Saul’s malady may have affected his memory, we do not 
know. Too many instances occur of persons failing to recognise 
those whom they might be expected to know to justify any one in 
denying the consistency of this narrative and rending it asunder on 
this ground. 

Saul in his fits of frenzy repeatedly threw his javelin at David 
and plotted against his life, 1 Sam. xviii., xix., and yet Jonathan 
succeeded in mollifying him, and obtaining his promise that David 
should not be slain, xix. 4-7. Consequently, when a fresh outburst 
of jealousy had obliged David to flee for his life, he came back to 
Jonathan to ask what he had done to merit this hostility. Jonathan, 
knowing his father’s changeable moods, endeavors to reassure him, 


but on consulting Saul finds him determined to slay David. The 
fluctuations in Saul’s mind toward David are so marked during his 


whole career, that they afford no pretext for sundering the narra- 
tive as though different and irreconcilable accounts were here 
blended. 

It is very well to indicate in Chronicles precisely how far its 
language is identical with that of Samuel and Kings, and how 
much additional matter it contains. To this extent the alternation 
of colors is serviceable to the reader. 

There is considerable difficulty in discriminating accurately 
between the sin-offering and the guilt- or trespass-offering of Lev. 
iv., v., but careful study shows that while they are intimately re- 
lated, there is a clear distinction between them. The entire cere- 
monial legislation is one system, the outgrowth of the same funda- 
mental ideas, and bears the mark of one organising mind ; so that 
the division of it into separate strata as though these were of di- 
verse origin is productive of confusion and error. 

The Professor thinks it necessary to sunder Gen. xxx. from 
xxxi. in order to save the credit of Jacob, whose speech to his 
wives in the latter chapter is infamous unless this is done. In my 
opinion by separating these chapters the very point of the whole 
narrative is missed, and the Professor’s indignation is directed to 
the wrong place. Jacob is not censurable in Chap. xxxi., but in 
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Chap. xxx. The sacred narrative does not conceal the faults in 
Jacob’s character and conduct; and the record of his life is an ac- 
count of the discipline by which these faults were corrected. He 


from the first used unworthy arts to secure what had been divinely 
promised him, instead of trustfully waiting for the providence of 


God to bring it about in a legitimate way. So he took advantage 
of Esau’s faintness to make him yield his birthright, and imposed 
upon his blind and aged father to obtain his blessing. As a provi- 
dential retribution he was obliged to flee for his life, and Laban 
defrauded him as he had defrauded his father. When Laban made 
hard terms with him for the care of his cattle and tried to over- 
reach him by changing his wages repeatedly, his old nature was 
too strong for him, and he yielded to the temptation to match and 
counterwork Laban’s wiles by artifices of his own, instead of deal- 
ing in an honest and straightforward way, and leaving it to God to 
rectify his wrong. But the angel of God showed him in a dream, 
XXxi. 10-12, that his successes were not due to his own clumsy and 
ineffectual devices, but to divine interference on his behalf. -Thus 
cured of his error, he could properly speak to his wives as he does, 
XXXi. 5-9. 

The Professor further thinks it necessary to separate the be- 
ginning of 1 Sam. x. from the close of the chapter in order to ex- 
culpate Samuel from a pious fraud to accomplish selfish ends. And 
the reason is because he cannot comprehend how Saul could be 
privately designated by Samuel as the future king and afterwards 
publicly chosen by lot, unless the lot was fraudulently manipulated 
by Samuel himself. The Bible is full of instances of immediate 
divine intervention. And he who undertakes to expound the Bible 
in accordance with the theory that such intervention is impossible, 
must perpetually draw upon his imagination to give a different 
color to its facts. The writer of this narrative believed that Samuel 
was a true prophet of Jehovah, who acted under immediate divine 
guidance, and that when the lot is cast the whole disposing thereof 
is of the Lord. There was not the slightest reason, therefore, why 
he should not record the facts as they lie in this connected narra- 
tive without attaching any suspicion to Samuel. And if any one is 
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out of sympathy with the teaching of the Bible from beginning to 
end, he may do the best that he can with its supernatural facts. 

I cannot at the close of this article, which is already too long, 
enter upon the question of textual criticism. It is one upon which 
there is great diversity of judgment among scholars. I shall do no 
more than simply express my opinion that some at least of the con- 
tributors to the Polychrome Bible have made too free use of the 
Septuagint and of critical conjecture, and have in consequence left 
the text in a worse condition than they found it. 


W. Henry GREEN. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 

















THE BIBLE. 


F all the books in the world there is none that has exercised a 
greater influence than the Bible. Considered from a purely 
secular standpoint, the Bible is a most wonderful piece of litera- 
ture, which surpasses in importance anything that has elsewhere 
been produced. In addition to this purely historical statement of 
fact, we must grant that the Bible contains sayings of deep wisdom, 
of wonderful inspiration, of comfort in trials and tribulation, and is 
at the same time a collection of the most valuable records obtain- 
able of the evolution of religion. 

Considering the paramount importance of the Bible, it is not 
at all to be wondered at that some of its admirers should have de- 
veloped the theory of its divine origin and authorship, and set it 
apart as a holy book, which has become the religious text-book of 
nations; and its very letters have been deemed too sacred to be 
tampered with or criticised. It was esteemed so much above all 
human wisdom that it became the foundation-stone of the religion 
of numerous Jewish and Christian sects, and is still regarded by 
many with a religious awe, as being literally the word of God, and 
the sole expression of divine revelation. 

We all know the powerful influence which the Bible has exer- 
cised upon the world of delles lettres. We know how many great 
men educated themselves by reading the Bible, by taking it as a 
model for forming their thoughts and literary style. How deeply 
was a broad yet decidedly worldly man like Goethe affected by 
both the Old and the New Testament; how glowingly wrote a man 
of natural science like Humboldt of the poetry of the Psalms; and 
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how many traces did the legal principles of the Old Testament 
leave on the legislation of England. 

No doubt the Bible is a book of extraordinary significance and 
peculiar strength. Yet the exaggerated pretensions of its religious 
admirers are apt to offset all its beauty and grandeur, and have ac- 
tually exposed the Bible to a ridicule which is unjustified if it be re- 
garded from the purely secular standpoint. But if the Bible were 
indeed in a specific sense ‘‘the word of God”; if its origin were 
due to a special revelation actually indited by the Holy Spirit; if 
the Bible as a whole were actually a systematic unity which has 
originated somehow as a product of divine providence; and if the 
teal author (or as it were, the real editor-in-chief) were God him- 
self, who simply utilised the pens of a number of Jewish priests and 
prophets as a writer of modern date would use stenographers and 
typewriters, or as a minister of state proclaims the principles of his 
policy through the reporters of the government press: the Bible 
would not only lose the prestige which it deserves, but would be 
degraded into a piece of patch-work of the most abominable and 
undignified character, tending to render religion ridiculous and to 
throw Christianity back to the level of pre-Christian Paganism. 

I must confess that I myself passed in my childhood through a 


-phase of Christian belief to which a literal acceptance of the Bible 


as the word of God seemed indispensable, and I have surrendered 
this conception of Christianity only after a hard struggle in which 
I passed through successive stages which finally landed me at the 
ultimate consistent result of criticism in the negation of all religious 
truth. I have regained a religious ground only through radically 
abandoning all untenable positions and allowing criticism to have 
its own way, giving to science what belongs to science, without re- 
serve or without fearing any one of its incidental resultants, and by 
grounding my world-conception upon the immediate facts of expe- 
rience, that is to say, upon life itself, upon the wants of the human 
heart, its hopes and fears, its wrongs and redresses, its sufferings 
and consolations; further upon a consideration of the conditions 
under which man originates, the factors which shape his destiny, 
the aim toward which the evolution of life tends, and the signifi- 
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cance that can be discovered in life. The richest source consists 
in the interrelations of human society, with their demands, their 
sorrows and joys, and especially the duties of life with all that they 
imply. The complicated world of our surroundings exhibits to the 
thinking man a definite order, which shapes all things and us too, 
which dominates life as an ultimate authority for our conduct. It is 
a power that we must heed,—a power which, however, is not a 
power in the mechanical sense, an energy to be measured in foot 
pounds by the resistance which it affords, but an irresistible norm 
that dominates all existence. This power is a norm analogous to 
natural law, and indeed, all natural laws are expressions of this 
norm. Yet this norm is not a law in a legal sense; it is neither a 
law made by a legislature nor ordained by a monarch; it is like a 
mathematical formula, a rule, or principle, or uniformity, which 
applies to anything and everything that exists, and which permeates 
the world of reality as what has been called the logic of facts. 

This view offers a new God-conception, which is neither the 
old monotheism nor the old pantheism, yet preserves the truths of 
both views in what may be called ‘‘ nomotheism,” i. e., the concep- 
tion of God as the norm of existence. 

Here we have a God-conception in which the basic argument 
of atheism has become the head of the corner. This God is at one 
with science. He is spiritual in the philosophical, not the spiri- 
tualistic sense of the word spirit. He is as spiritual as, or rather 
more so than, thoughts are spiritual, for he is the prototype of 
thinking and the ultimate norm of correct thought. He is at the 
same time as real as the mathematical verities, i. e., the objective 
factors described in mathematical truths; for they are the condi- 
tions which determine the course of events and are the creators of 
the universe. This God is not an individual being, but the All- 
being; not a creature of supermundane size and importance, but 
truly God. Not a particular entity, but omnipresence itself, and 
eternality itself, and universality itself. Yet while he is not a par- 
ticular individual, he is yet possessed of a definite character, not 
indeterminate but transcendently and most exceedingly determi- 
nate. Far from being existence in general and indefinite, he is the 
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principle of all determination. He is not vague and nondescript 
but a system of infinite but well-defined or definable conditions, a 
spiritual body of normative truths, a superpersonal personality 
whose differentiated organs are not corporeal limbs, but eternal 
verities, and whose will manifests itself as the constitution of exist- 
ence, as the cosmic order of the universe, as the standard of right 
and wrong for the conscience of man. 

It is not my intention here to dwell on the details as to the 
omnipresence of the normative principle of the world, nor to ex- 
plain it in its philosophical significance; nor to point out its in- 
trinsic necessity, as which it represents itself in mathematics ; be it 
sufficient to state that it exists, and that when I recognised its re- — 
ligious significance I felt I had found the real ground of all religious 
sentiment, and had discovered in it the key that will unlock the 
mystery of the evolution of religion. We can now regard religion on 
a level with all other human institutions as a phenomenon of human 
life, and understand why it naturally and necessarily passed through 
successive phases, through animism and fetishism, through the pe- 
riod of myth and mysticism, through polytheism and monotheism, 
through dogmatism and rationalism, always representing the per- 
sonal relation of man to the norm of existence until it is reduced to 
a sober scientific conception of the world, in which the facts of our 
religious life are rightly interpreted. 

It is natural that every progress in the evolution of religion 
appears as a breakdown, and the fact is that as a rule something 
valuable has to be surrendered for the sake of something more 
valuable. The surrender of mythology for the sake of a more 
soberly constructed dogmatology is a sacrifice of the human mind 
about which we are no longer fit to judge; but the Greek Pagan 
unquestionably felt the loss of his poetical world-conception as a 
serious deprivation of the beauty of life, and of all that makes life 
worth living. In the same way, the surrender of our traditional 
dogmatism will not come about without a hard struggle on the part 
of those who hold it; they understand the truth of their position, 
and deeming that which is relatively true to be absolutely true can 
see only decay in the rise of a new and broader religious concep- 
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tion. But when they have gone through the valley of darkness, 
their souls will be none the less purified.in the refining furnace of 
doubting and searching, afd they will reach a higher and nobler 
stage of the conception of their religion. They will find that the 
facts of religious life have remained the same, while the interpre- 
tation only has changed. Many things which they formerly deemed 
essential will become incidental, yet their vision will be clearer and 
their outlook into the past as well as into the future more compre- 
hensive. 

Religious life is reflected in religious literature; and thus our 
attitude toward the Bible is characteristic of the breadth of com- 
prehension we have attained. The deification of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, their exaltation as Holy Writ, characterises the stage of 
dogmatism; and we must therefore expect that every one who 
is still under the ban of a literal belief in the dogma as absolute 
truth will naturally look upon the Bible as a literally inspired book, 
for the redaction of which God himself is ultimately responsible. 
Men of this type accept the Bible as absolute authority, because to 
them it is divine revelation pure and simple. They deem it wrong 
and irreligious to exercise criticism, and place the Bible above 
their own thinking as the norm of all truth. 

According to the dogmatist, the Bible, being the word of God, 
contains the truth and nothing but the truth; from a purely secu- 
lar standpoint the Bible may be regarded as the word of God in so 
far as its statements are found to contain scientific or moral truths. 
Taking this position, we claim truth and divinity to be interchange- 
able ideas, the former being a philosophical, the latter a religious, 
term for one and the same thing. The gems of truth in the Bible 
are not more divine from having been endorsed by the majority of 
the delegates assembled at Nice, in 325, and ten ecumenical coun- 
cils could not by declarations of its infallibility as canonical writ- 
ings cleanse it of its errors and shortcomings. On the other hand, 
the truth of other books, of Shakespeare and Goethe, of Kant and 
Darwin, of Euclid and Gauss (in so far as it has any bearing on 
man’s moral conduct), is not less holy nor more profane than any 
truth recorded in the Bible. 
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The Bible as an entirety is not a consistent whole, but a col- 
lection of many books of different character and value and written 
from divergent standpoints. It cannot directly but only indirectly 
be called a revelation of God. It is, to use a now common French 
word, the dossier of the religious evolution of the people of Israel. 
It is a batch of records, a collection of documentary evidences 
gathered in an important phase of the religious development of the 
world when monotheism was for the first time firmly established 
and its advocates had just gotten a glimpse of the universality and 
cosmic significance of religion. 

If the Bible be a collection of records, the truth of its various 
statements cannot be absolute but consists mainly in being a faith- 
ful mirror of their times. From this standpoint the religions which 
are based upon the Old and the New Testament cease to be pledged 
to the letter of the Bible, and its representatives gain for them- 
selves the liberty of free inquiry. 

These general remarks are of importance in the present ques- 
tion, because the principles involved have a direct bearing upon 
the problem of the Bible and divine revelation. A change in our 


conception of God will necessarily show the records of revelation 


in a new light. 

From my standpoint it has become an impossibility to believe 
that God, the Most High, should bodily appear at Abraham's tent 
and deign to partake of a meal; and I find it difficult to find any 
divine significance in the words which the strangers utter, who are 
first three persons and then addressed as one and spoken of as 
‘the Lord” (Gen. xviii. 2 and 3). With all due deference to Prof. 
W. Henry Green, for whose theology and other accomplishments 
as a religious leader I have an unbounded respect, I must fall back 
upon the theory that these and similar passages are instances of 
anthropomorphism, relics of Paganism which have escaped the 
censorship of the monotheistic redactor of the Old Testament.. 
Notice, too, that (in Chapter xv. 18) God promises to give to Abra- 
ham and his seed the land from the Nile to the Euphrates, with all 
the inhabitants thereof, of which territory Palestine is only a small 
portion. 
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While the Lord is quite affable and convivial in Abraham’s 
tent, there are other passages where the writer’s anthropomor- 
phism is less pleasant. We read, for instance, of Moses that he 
fled from Egypt and lived in Midan where he married Zipporah, 
the daughter of the priest of Midan, and she bore him a son called 
Gershen who had not been circumcised in the tents of the Midian- 
ites. When Moses returned to Egypt he took his family along, 
and the following curious incident happened to Moses on the way. 
We read in Exodus iv. 24-26: 


‘‘And it came to pass by the way in the inn, that the Lord met him [Moses} 
and sought to kill him. Then Zipporah took a sharp stone, and cut off the foreskin 
of her son, and cast it at his feet, and said, Surely a bloody husband art thou to 
me. So he [the Lord] let him [Moses] go: then she said, A bloody husband thou 
art, because of the circumcision.” 


Only think of the scene as real and depict the Lord as playing 
this undignified part, and who can say that he believes it? I for 
one give it up and prefer to regard the passage as a crude piece of 
anthropomorphism.} 

Three millenniums ago the conviction prevailed that a God' 
who by prayer or offerings could not be prevailed upon to give 
rain was a useless institution ; to-day we no longer pray for a 
change of weather but rely on natural law and substitute methods 
of irrigation for the conjuration of special divine intercession. 
There may be professors of theology who still in theory hold the 
old view of God, but there is none who would act according to it 
in real life. I confess freely that I no longer believe in miracles. 
I do not deny that many miraculous things happen, but there are 
no miracles in the sense of a special divine intercession. If they 

‘If circumcision be indeed a divine institution which was personally advocated 
by the Lord (Genesis xvii. 11-12), and by his bodily appearance insisted on with 
threats of assault, why is it no longer practised to-day by Christianity ? The Gen- 
tile church has dropped it for good reasons and we know now that it has been 
from time immemorial, and is still, practised by many savage tribes in the interior. 
of Africa and America. That it was a distinction in Egypt for the priesthood may 
have influenced the Israelites to adopt the practice, but need not prevent us to-day 
from branding it as a barbarous rite which is at once indecent as it is bloody and 


bratal. I cannot help expressing the wish that our Jewish fellow citizens would 
abolish this useless mutilation or at least treat it as an unessential part of their reli- 


gion. 
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ever happened, why do they no longer happen to-day? In the 
Old Testament God was a miracle-worker who took pride in show- 
ing off his power over the forces of nature. Either God has changed 
his character, or his prophets have changed their conception of 
God, for, at any rate, no faithful believer to-day would attempt to 
prove the existence of God after the manner of Elijah. 

There was a question in the days of Elijah, as to whether Baal 
or Yahveh was God, and the prophet, who stood accused of having 
made himself offensive to Ahab the King, proposed to decide the 
problem as follows. He said to the King, 1 Kings xviii.: 

‘*T have not troubled Israel ; but thou, and thy father's house, in that ye have 
forsaken the commandments of the Lord, and thou hast followed Baalim. 
‘Now therefore send, and gather to me all Israel unto mount Carmel, and the 


prophets of Baal four hundred and fifty, and the prophets of the groves four hun- 
dred, which eat at Jezebel’s table.” 


Having gathered the people together on Mount Carmel, Elijah 
proposes a prayer-test in miracle-working and comes out victor. 
We read: 


‘‘And it came to pass at the time of the offering of the evening sacrifice, that 
Elijah the prophet came near, and said, Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Is- 
rael, let it be known this day that thou art God in Israel, and that I am thy ser- 
vant, and that I have done all these things at thy word. _ 

‘‘Hear me, O Lord, hear me, that this people may know that thou art the 
Lord God, and that thou hast turned their heart back again. 

‘Then the fire of the Lord fell, and consumed the burnt sacrifice, and the 
wood, and the stones, and the dust, and licked up the water that was in the trench. 

‘*And when all the people saw it, they fell on their faces: and they said, The 
Lord, he is the God ; the Lord, he is the God.” 


If God be truly the same for ever more, why does he no longer 
have prophets who work miracles? But the truth is that God’s 
handiwork appears in the order of nature and does not manifest it- 


self in its exceptions. What would we say to a prophet to-day, a 
rabbi, or a bishop, or a protestant doctor of divinity, who would 
propose a public prayer-test and thus prove that Jehovah and not 
Allah or Brahma or Shang Ti is God. We would laugh at him; 
some would go out of sheer curiosity, but no one would take him 
seriously. If we were to read the story as having happened to- 
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day, and if otherwise creditable witnesses testified to its truth, we 
would not believe it, but deem it more proper to investigate into 
the mental condition of the witnesses. But since it is supposed to 
have happened almost three thousand years ago we are expected 
to accept it and believe the story and find no further difficulty. 

But the internal improbability, not to say impossibility, of the 
story, which, whatever may be the historical kernel, marks it as a 
legend, is not all. The farce becomes a tragedy. The story con- 
tinues : 

‘‘ And Elijah said unto them, Take the prophets of Baal; let not one of them 
escape. And they took them: and Elijah brought them down to the brook Kishon, 
and slew them there.” 

We may assume that the four hundred and fifty priests of Baal 
were criminals who deserved death for crimes which the present 
report omits to mention. But such an assumption is not warranted 
by the context. They are put to death ostensibly on no other 
ground than being the priests of a false God. Any religion to-day 
that would propose to follow the example of Elijah will have to be 
suppressed by our government authorities. There are instances of 
Indian rain-makers, zealous for their religion and pure in their in- 


tentions, who having by some extraordinary coincidences proved 


successful, proceeded to have all rival medicine-men slain. And 
while we abhor their deeds as those of assassins, Elijah is called a 
prophet of God. All the traditional interpretations which will make 
us believe that in the days of Elijah extra severe measures were 
needed, are artificial. We might as well believe that the whole 
order of nature including the present contrast of right and wrong 
was different in the time of the Old Testament. But while we might 
grant, for controversy’s sake, that people lived to an abnormally 
great age, one hundred and seventy-five years and even nine hun- 
dred years, we do not grant that what is wrong to-day was right of 
yore. On the same ground the horrors of the Inquisition and the 
burning of poor Servetus could be most easily justified. 

Elisha, the disciple of Elijah, anoints Jehu, a captain of Ahab’s 
guards and a zealous believer in Yahveh, as King over Israel and 
commands him in the name of the Lord ‘‘to smite the house of 
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Ahab, his master.” And Jehu succeeds by treason and treachery 
which is related in the Bible, not only without any rebuke, but 
even with praise and not without a certain satisfaction. Suppose 
Ahab and his house had deserved death, was it right for the rebel 
king to have the children of his former master slain after they had 
surrendered ; and if the priests of Baal were villains, indeed, was 
it worthy of a worshipper of the true God to kill them by an act of 
treachery? We read in 2 Kings x. 18-28: 


‘‘And Jehu gathered all the people together, and said unto them, Ahab served 
Baal a little; but Jehu shall serve him much. 

‘* Now therefore call unto me all the prophets of Baal, all his servants, and all 
his priests ; let none be wanting : for I have a great sacrifice to do to Baal; who- 
soever shall be wanting, he shall not live. But Jehu did it in subtilty, to the intent 
that he might destroy the worshippers of Baal. 

‘*And Jehu said, Proclaim a solemn assembly for Baal. And they proclaimed it 

‘And Jehu sent through all Israel: and all the worshippers of Baal came, so 
that there was not a man left that came not. And they came into the house of 
Baal ; and the house of Baal was full from one end to another. 

‘‘And he said unto him that was over the vestry, Bring forth vestments for all 
the worshippers of Baal. And he brought them forth vestments. 

‘‘And Jehu went, and Jehonadab the son of Rechab, into the house of Baal, 
and said unto the worshippers of Baal, Search, and look that there be here with 
you none of the servants of the Lord, but the worshippers of Baal only. 

‘And when they went in to offer sacrifices and burnt offerings, Jehu appointed 
fourscore men without, and said, If any of the men whom I have brought into your 
hands escape, he that letteth him go, his life shall be for the life of him. 

‘‘And it came to pass, as soon as he had made an end of offering the burnt 
offering, that Jehu said to the guard and to the captains, Go in, and slay them; let 
none come forth. And they smote them with the edge of the sword ; and the guard 
and the captains cast them out, and went to the city of the house of Baal. 

“And they brought forth the images out of the house of Baal, and burned 
them. : 

‘And they brake down the image of Baal, and brake down the house of Baal, 
and made it a draught house unto this day. 

‘Thus Jehu destroyed Baal out of Israel.” 


The Night of Saint Bartholomew was not worse than this. 

Jehu is blamed for keeping up the worship of the golden calves 
in Bethel and Dan which were set up for the ten tribes in competi- 
tion with the temple-worship at Jerusalem, but his atrocities and 
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his treachery receive the unqualified praise of the Lord. We read 


(v. 30): 

‘And the Lord said unto Jehu, Because thou hast done well in executing that 
which is right in mine eyes, and hast done unto the house of Ahab according to all 
that was in mine heart, thy children of the fourth generation shall sit on the throne 
of Israel.” 


If anything is clear to the student of the Bible it is this, that 
our views of God, though they have developed under the influence 
of Biblical theology and though we grant them to have directly 
descended from the Israelitic God-conception, have been consider- 
ably purified during these latter centuries through scientific training 
and by philosophical considerations. 

David is a man of God in the national consciousness of the 
Jews, but not if he is measured by the standard of morality to-day. 
He is not only not a man of God but acts sometimes like a villain, 
and the redeeming features of his character consist in the circum- 
stance which is no merit of his that his contemporaries were not a 
whit better, but most of them worse and less energetic, than he 
was. His crimes and various offences are bluntly stated in the 
Bible because the authors of that age did not see great wrong in 
his deeds and looked upon his lecherous and treacherous ways as 
excusable foibles. The story of Bathsheba is the best known but 
not the worst act of his life, and it has the redeeming feature in 
being branded as wrong by Nathan the prophet. The last deeds 
of his life are as infamous as any perjury in profane history and 
are mentioned without a word of censure.! David ordered his 
faithful servant Joab to be slain for crimes which David ought to 
have punished at once by a regular court martial, when they were 
committed, and not many years afterwards by the irregular pro- 
ceeding of having him assassinated. In addition he had promised 
to spare the life of Shimei, one of his political enemies, but now 
on his death-bed David enjoins his assassination on his son and 





1 We read in 1 Kings xv. 5: ‘‘ David did that which was right in the eyes of the 
Lord, and turned not aside from any thing that he commanded him all the days of 
his life, save only in the matter of Uriah the Hittite." 
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successor, Solomon, saying, ‘‘his hoar head bring thou down with 
blood.” These were David’s last words recorded in the Bible. 

The indecency of Biblical speech is not a calling of things by 
their right names, at least not in the great majority of cases; it is 
simply characteristic of the vulgarity of a pristine age. As such it 
is quite excusable if the Bible is of human origin, but not if it is 
the word of God. 

If we take for granted that the Bible is absolutely true, we are 
still confronted with its undignified conception of God; for the 
God of Elijah and the God of David are no longer our God; and 
the way in which they ascertain the will of God is based upon the 
superstitions of bygone ages. One more instance will be sufficient. 
We read in 2 Samuel xxi.: 

‘‘Then there was a famine in the days of David three years, year after year ; 
and David enquired of the Lord. And the Lord answered, It is for Saul, and for 
his bloody house, because he slew the Gibeonites. 

‘*Wherefore David said unto the Gibeonites, What shall I do for you? and 
wherewith shall I make the atonement, that ye may bless the inheritance of the 
Lord ? 

‘‘And they answered the king, The man that consumed us, and that devised 
against us that we should be destroyed from remaining in any of the coasts of 
Israel, 

‘‘Let seven men of his sons be delivered unto us, and we will hang them up 
unto the Lord in Gibeah of Saul, whom the Lord did choose. And the king said 
I will give them.” 


This is David’s dispensation of justice which according to the 
Biblical record is done in response to an inquiry of the Lord. Can 
we really assume that this answer, which led David to commit a 
most atrocious iniquity, actually came from God? The probability 
is that this inquiry was made through the Urim and Thummin, 
and that it was on a plane with casting the lot,—both of which, 
with all due reverence for the belief of ancient theology that is still 
holding its own in our midst, we must reject as superstitious prac- 
tices. Let any one who would dare to defend the theory that such 
was in those days God’s method of making special revelations, de- 
clare frankly whether he would countenance the outcome of it in 
the present case, which ended in the brutal lynching of seven men 
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of the house of Saul, through a weakness or a superstitious foible 
of David. We read 2 Samuel xxi, g: 
‘‘And he delivered them into the hands of the Gibeonites, and they hanged 


them in the hill before the Lord: and they fell all seven together, and were put to 
death in the days of harvest, in the first days, in the beginning of barley harvest.” 


The only explanation from the old standpoint of uncritical be- 
lief is the thought that the ways of God are inexplicable. What 
would we think of a king who to-day would act like David, and 
what of a religion whose oracles would lead to such deeds ! 

The instances of Elijah and David are not isolated exceptions, 
but typical cases of the average morality that prevails among the 
great men of the Old Testament. The general tenor of their re- 
ligious convictions is the ordinary golden mean and does not yet 
touch the low watermark of human sacrifices as in Jephtha and 
Hiel, the second founder and rebuilder of Jericho, or the justifica- 
tion of fraud toward strangers. 

When Jericho was destroyed at the special command of God, 
all its inhabitants were slain, ‘‘both man and woman, young and 
old, and ox and sheep and ass,” with the sole exception of Rahab, 
a disreputable woman who had betrayed the city into the hands of 
the enemies of her countrymen. And Joshua adjured the people, 
saying (Joshua vi. 26): 

“Cursed be the man before the Lord, that riseth up and buildeth this city 
Jericho: he shall lay the foundation thereof in his first born and in his youngest 
son shall he set up the gates of it.” 


Jericho, however, was sure to be rebuilt sooner or later, for, 
being the key to Palestine, and commanding the entrance into the 
country from the desert routes, it was too important both for com- 
mercial and strategic purposes to be left in ruins; and the man 
who undertook the work was still superstitious and savage enough 
to mind Joshua’s curse: we read in the first Book of Kings, with 
reference to the reign of Ahab (Chap. xvi. 34): 


‘In his days, Hiel the Bethelite built Jericho; he laid the foundation stones 
thereof in Abiram, his first born, and set up the gates thereof in his youngest son, 
Segub, according to the word of the Lord which he spake by Joshua, the son of 
Nan.” . 
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The Bible does not condemn Hiel the Bethelite for his super- 
stition ; it simply tells the facts and makes the dry statement that 
this awful deed was done ‘‘according to the word of the Lord, 
which he spoke to Joshua, the son of Nun.” Is that indeed the 
word of God which can be used to give support to the most bar- 
barous relics of the age of savage life? If God really made his will 
known by direct intercession, why did he not give Jephtha a warn- 
ing that he did not want human sacrifices, and why did he not send 
a prophet to the brave hero to release him from the rash vow that 
pledged him to offer up his own daughter for a burnt-offering?! 

The Bible contains most noble sentiments, but on the other 
hand it is not free from superstitious notions of folklore interest. 
Let us therefore bear in mind that it is not a direct utterance of the 
word of God, but a record of the history of religion. The terrible 
witch prosecutions of the Middle Ages have their root in such pas- 
sages of the Old Testament as these, ‘‘ Thou shalt not suffer a witch 
to live.”? (Ex. xxii. 18.)? If the Bible was really written under the 
special dispensation of God, why were expressions like these used, 
which, as God in his omniscience ought to have foreseen, would 
cost many, many thousands of innocent lives? 

We want a God who is straightforward and loves clean hearts 
and clean hands, not one who connives at surreptitious tricks and 
vile practices for the sake of petty gains, and must give his special 
commands in whispers. We read in Ex. xi. 2 and xii. 36: 

‘‘And the Lord said unto Moses... 

‘Speak now in the ears of the people, and let every man borrow of his neigh- 
bor, and every woman of her neighbor, jewels of silver and jewels of gold. 

‘‘And the Lord gave the people favour in the sight of the Egyptians, so that 
they lent unto them such things as they required. And they spoiled the Egyp- 
tians.” 


The traditional explanation of this passage is that the Egyp- 


tians had used the Israelites as slaves, and that a special provision 
had become necessary to make them receive payment for their 





1The story is told in Judges xi. 30-40. 
2 Similar passages are Lev. xx. 6; Lev. xx. 27, and others. 
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labor, which was done in this way. The same logic would justify 
any theft or fraud, and is it worthy of God to balance the debit and 
credit of his people by meeting suppression with fraud? It is 
natural that suppression should be met by fraud, and it is further a 
psychological fact that the suppressed will try to excuse their prac- 
tices on religious grounds as being entitled to a reparation of some 
kind and acting on the special permission or even command of 
God. But for that reason we do not believe—even though the 
statement was made by the Bible that God advised the Israelites 
to spoil the Egyptians. No! That is not the God of mankind 
to-day. The Omnipotent would have had an open reckoning, and 
would have scorned to balance the wrongs of his people by stealth. 

The statement just quoted in Exodus is a record of the God- 
conception of a down-trodden nation but does not record a word of 
God himself. If we have to accept the old view as the only con- 
ception of the Bible that is tenable, we had better abandon religion 
and turn infidels; for the Bible, being a collection of religious rec- 
ords, contains barbarisms and aberrations which we hope to have 
outgrown for good. This is true of the Old Testament as well as 
of the New Testament. Both contain wheat and tares, both have 
grown and brought forth fruit, both have been tried and the tares 
have been gradually discarded. Let us openly confess that Chris- 
tianity to-day is no longer the Christianity of the Apostolic age 
with its superstitious fear of the day of judgment and the eager 
hope of healing diseases by faith. The Christian Church no longer 
attempts to cast out devils or to lay hands on the sick for the pur- 
pose of curing them. The words which Jesus is reported to have 
spoken before ‘‘he was received up into heaven” are only partly 
remembered—so far as they still agree with present Christianity— 
and partly forgotten. We read in Mark xvi. 15-18: 


‘‘And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 


every creature. 
‘*He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; but he that believeth not 


shall be damned. 
** And these signs shall follow them that believe; In my name shall they cast 


out devils: they shall speak with new tongues. 
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‘‘ They shall take up serpents; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not 
hurt them ; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover." 

If this be Christianity, then the present Christianity is bare of 
the signs and it is a spurious Christianity. 

St. Paul confidently expected that he himself would see the 
day of the Lord, and having explained in his first epistle to the 
Corinthians the significance of the events in Jewish history and the 
punishment of sinners, he adds: 

‘* Now all these things happened unto them for ensamples : and they are written 
for our admonition upon whom the ends of the world are come." (1 Cor. x.2 .) 

When some of the Thessalonian Christians died, he comforted 
the survivors by declaring that those who sleep will be resurrected 
and taken together up to heaven with those who survive. And the 
words of Paul expressly imply that he himself, together with the 
Thessalonians whom he addresses, will remain, of which fact he is 
so sure as to pronounce his opinion as being an utterance of ‘‘the 
word of the Lord.” He says (1 Thes. iv. 13-18): 

‘*But I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them which 
are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others which have no hope. 


‘For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with him. — 

‘‘For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we which are alive 
and remain unto the coming of the Lord shall not prevent them which are asleep. 

‘* For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice 
of the archangel, and with the trump of God: and the dead in Christ shall rise 


first. 


‘*Then we which are alive and remain shall be caught up together with them 
in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air: and so shall we ever be with the Lord. 
‘* Wherefore comfort one another with these words.” 

Shall we resort here to the interpretation that St. Paul means 
by ‘‘us, upon whom the ends of the world are come ” the uncounted 
thousands of generations from his time to doomsday? If he did 
mean it, he certainly used words which could not but be misunder- 
stood by the people whom he addressed. The context speaks 
plainly against it and St. Paul evidently repeats the words ‘‘we 
which are alive and remain” to give emphasis to this hope which 
he proclaims unto his followers ‘‘by the word of the Lord.” There 
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is only one way of explaining these passages without doing violence 
to the sense of the words, which is that St. Paul has misunder- 
stood the Lord when he communicated to him the secret concern- 
ing the end of the world. 

The best way out of the difficulty is a frank confession that 
St. Paul was mistaken, and that he was in the habit of proclaiminy 
those deep convictions of his which he could not prove by reason- 
ing, as words of the Lord. His epistles are documents of great im- 
portance, giving evidence of the development of Christianity during 
the Apostolic age in its spread over the Gentile world, but we can- 
not regard them as a direct revelation of God which we could quote 
as authority on mooted subjects. 

With all due reverence to St. Paul as a saint and an apostle, 
we must insist that he is as much subject to error as are we to-day, 
and it was a symptom of the inroads of Paganism into Christianity 
when Church councils declared his epistles or any other books to 
be the infallible word of God. 

The Gospel writers are no exception to the rule and even the 
sayings of Christ should not be blindly accepted as utterances of 
truth. One instance that refers to the same subject of the coming 
of the Son of Man, will be sufficient. We read in Mark ix. 1: 


‘* And he (Jesus) said unto them : ‘Verily I say unto you that there be some of 
them that stand here which shall not taste of death till they have seen the kingdom 
of God come with power.’” 


That in this passage the second advent of Christ is referred to 
there can be no doubt, and, certainly, readers in the early days of 
Christianity understood such prophecies in this sense. A parallel 
passage in Matthew which is more explicit may be worth quoting 


in full: 


‘* For as the lightning cometh out of the east, and shineth even unto the west ; 
so shall also the coming of the Son of man be. 

‘*For wheresoever the carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered together. 

‘‘Immediately after the tribulation of those days shall the sun be darkened, 
and the moon shall not give her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the 
powers of the heavens shall be shaken : 

‘** And then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven : and then shall 
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all the tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall see the Son of man coming in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory. 

‘‘And he shall send his angels with a great sound of a trumpet, and they shall 
gather together his elect from the four winds, from one end of heaven to the other. 

** Now learn a parable of the fig tree; When his branch is yet tender, and 
putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer is nigh : 

‘*So likewise ye, when ye shall see all these things, know that it is near, even 
at the doors. 

‘*Verily I say unto you, This generation shall not pass, till all these things be 
fulfilled.” (Matt. xxiv. 27-34.) 


The common interpretation of this passage is that Jesus mixes 
up two events, the destruction of Jerusalem and the day of judg- 
ment; but the words ‘‘immediately after the tribulation of those 
days”? cannot be disputed away ; and further the statement is un- 
equivocal, and affirmed by a strong asseveration ‘‘verily, I say 
unto you, this generation shall not pass till a// these things be ful- 
filled.” But if we accept the theory that Christ confused two dif- 
ferent events in referring to a subject that was of an awful and 
personal significance to the people whom he addressed, how can 
we place any reliance on other words of his? 

There is in my opinion no way out of it but by abandoning 
the old Pagan worship of the letter of the Scriptures as Holy Writ. 
The Bible is the word of God in the same sense as all scriptures 
that contain truth are the word of God. The Bible is more im- 
portant than other books because it covers a period of the religious 
evolution of mankind which is of paramount importance, but for 
that reason, the Bible is neither free from error nor in any sense an 
absolute authority in matters of truth. I have arrived at this con- 
clusion after long and careful deliberation, and if I should be mis- 
taken I shall gladly go over the whole field again to correct my 
errors. I am willing to retrace my steps or alter my views if truth 
can be proved to be against me. 

As to Bible criticism I wish to state that far from being unholy 
it is a product of piety and religious conscience. The work is not 
carried on by infidels or antagonists of the Christian faith, but by 
deeply religious and conscientious men who are moved by a love 
of truth, and thus can be rightly said to be guided by the Holy 
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Spirit. Professor Cornill, for instance, is not a negative spirit, but 
a fervid Christian believer. He is a Huguenot (i. e., a Presby- 
terian) whose ancestors fled from France on account of their faith 
and found an asylum among the German Lutherans. How strong 
his adhesion to the faith of Calvin is, appears from a statement he 
made in 1896 before the fourth West Prussian Provincial Synod!: 

‘* As a genuine old Huguenot, in my whole church feeling and consciousness I 
belong to the strict Reformed Confession. If there were in this synod a group of the 
Reformed Church, I should have felt constrained to ally myself with it, and should 
have done so as flesh of my flesh and bone of my bone." 

In conclusion I sum up: The Bible if treated as a secular book 
on the same level with other books is great and divine; but the mo- 
ment it is literally or in any special sense proclaimed as the word 
of God, it becomes an idol full of ugliness and abomination. 

God is not like the Pagan gods of ancient mythologies; he 
speaks to us in a spiritual way by the experiences we make in life 
and in the truths which we learn. We can fairly abandon the Pagan 
conception of God for the nobler and more philosophical view that 
God is spirit and love and light. 

But let us be serious about our God-conception; let us cease 
to halt between two opinions, and if we surrender Baal, let us sur- 
render all that savors of Baal service, though it may go under the 
name of Yahveh or Elohim or Christ. Let us be children of the 
light, and children of the day; not children of the night nor of the 
darkness. 

God is not the darkness of the world, but the eternal light: 
He is the light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. And the light of God comes to us in the regular order of 
evolution, finding its highest intellectual expression in a scientific 


world-conception and its moral actualisation in the religion of love 
and good-will. 

We had a moral reform of Church-life in the Reformation; 
what we need now most urgently is an intellectual reform, a re- 





1 The speech ‘‘Science in Theology” was published in full in Zhe Ofen Court. 
Vol. XI., pp. 35-42. As to the occasion which elicited it and for further details 
see ibid. the footnote on page 35. 
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form that will restore sincerity of heart and honesty in matters of 
thought. I do not advocate the undoing of the work of the past or 
the belittling and tearing down of its results; on the contrary, I 
propose to complete the work, to be serious in questions of funda- 
mental importance, to investigate the philosophical foundation and 
the historical superstructure, with the severest methods of critique, 
and to replace the old rotten beams by solid masonry quarried from 
the realities of life and joined so firmly as to bear the strain of 
doubt and the stress of research. I do not want laxity in matters 
of faith, but greater rigor and more earnestness; not indifference 
toward mooted problems, no agnostic shrug of the shoulder, but a 
higher assurance; not a surrender of the hope of religious certainty, 
but the gaining of a firmer ground; not the abolition of the ideals 
of the old orthodoxy, but the establishment of a new orthodoxy, a 
religion of scientifically tenable truth, a new Christianity, with a 
new God and one whose Christ is truly the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. 

Is the aim still too distant? There are some who do not as yet 
feel the need of an intellectual reform. They do not understand 
the present age and complain about the irreligious spirit of scien- 
tists and philosophers. But there are others who have been con- 
fronted with the problem; and they are the men who are able to 


judge whether or not our solution is right. 


We need a more scientific conception of the Bible. Luther 
used to say, ‘‘ The worst idols in the country are the pulpit and the 
sacrament”; he might have added a third, ‘‘the Bible.” If we 
read the Bible with discretion, it will be found to be a source of 
blessings and to contain rich mines of wisdom, but an uncritical 
use of it, one which renders our judgment captive to the letter, 
will tend to enslave our mind and hinder the free unfoldment of 
our soul. 

The present article is written to prove that we cannot regard 
the Bible as the word of God. But I wish our readers to remem- 
ber that there is a reverse to the medal, which would be an exposi- 
tion of the helpfulness of the Bible’s religious ideals which do not 
lose their power by being coupled with human weaknesses and 
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shortcomings. It would lead us too far to enter upon the subject 
now, but those who have studied Professor Cornill’s Prophets of 
Israel and the History of the People of Israel will not misinterpret 
the purpose of the present article. 

The history of the world imposes new duties on every new 
generation. The truth is standing at the door and is knocking; 
shall we be afraid to let her in? The truth will change many 
things, but nothing that is of vital importance and if we have mis- 
taken some incidentals for the essential thing, let us be corrected 
by the truth. 

Science has taught us better methods of finding the truth than 
our ancestors possessed. Shall we shrink from using them in the 
religious field, where our convictions are more important, more 
significant, and of more practical and more sweeping application 
than in the domain of physics, chemistry, and electricity? 

Let us hold fast to the idea that the truth is divine and we 
shall understand that science is a religious revelation. Science is 
the voice with which God speaks to mankind to-day, preparing a 
new dispensation which will sift tradition, keeping the good, dis- 
carding the bad, and, all in all, be in every respect superior to the 
dogmatism of the Middle Ages whose time is at last passing away. 


EpITor. 





PSYCHOLOGY AND THE EGO. 


HE first decisive step in the analysis of the complex web of 
phenomena is the polarisation of the data of experience into 
their objective and subjective aspects. The early stages of this 
process, or rather the preparatory steps which lead up to it, are 
probably subconscious, and accompany the differentiation of the 
sensory data, with their concomitant sense of outness, from the 
pleasures and pains, the consciousness of activity and central con- 
trol, which are suffused with a pervading feeling of inness. Thus 
external things and events come to be marked off more and more 
clearly from internal feelings, passions, and voluntary efforts. The 
polarisation of experience, thus initiated, proceeds apace, until, in 
the subtle analysis of thought, the objective is clearly distinguished 
from the subjective, and the ego is differentiated from the non-ego. 
And the consequences, for subsequent thought, of these initial 
steps are momentous. At first the correlative reality and validity 
of the two aspects thus distinguished are taken for granted with 
naive and unquestioning confidence. Then the two aspects are 
endowed with independence, and a distinction, founded on practi- 
cal experience, affords the basis for a metaphysical theory, tran- 
scending experience, postulating the separate and independent ex- 
istence of mind and matter. This, whether recognised as such or 
not, is a metaphysical theory, since it deals not with any observed 
or observable sequences of phenomena, in terms of scientific causa- 
tion, but with the question of origin in terms of epistemology. The 
interaction of mind and matter is held to be the fons et origo of 
human experience,—the raison d’étre of all the manifold complexity 
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of phenomena. For while science devotes its attention to the mode 
of sequence, metaphysics endeavors to explain the manner of 
origin. 

But this metaphysical theory involves a balance of reality 

which is seemingly hard to preserve. The basal and ineradicable 
reality of experience is securely centered in experience itself, prior 
to any analysis ; and it would at once be recognised as absurd to 
postulate superior reality for either of the two aspects which are 
distinguished in analysis, were not such an assumption supported 
by the metaphysical belief in the independence of matter and mind. 
For those, however, who have been led to accept this indepen- 
dence, the question ere long arises, whether it be not possible to 
simplify the problem; whether this perplexing dualism cannot be 
got rid of by showing that the one is somehow the product of the 
other; whether a unitary conception of the universe cannot be 
reached by assuming either that mind has been in some way evolved 
from matter, or that matter is merely a convenient fiction of the 
mind. : 
Which of these two courses is taken depends on a certain lop- 
sidedness of tendency and training. The plain man of the world 
troubles his head little about any such abstruse and unpractical 
questions. To a week-day dualism of affairs he perhaps adds a 
Sunday-dualism of a somewhat different complexion. It is the 
man of science and the specialist for whom these questions loom 
up beyond the particular problems which occupy most of his atten- 
tion. And the answers he formulates incline this way or that in 
accordance with the bias of his special training. 

Let us suppose that he is a physicist. Then, as such, all his 
thoughts move in an ideal and abstract world of matter and motion. 
He seeks to interpret the universe from a very important but also a 
highly specialised point of view. He deals, not with the world of 
phenomena as they are presented, outside his laboratory, in the 
richness of undissected experience, but with an abstract scheme, 
elaborated for special ends; with a skeleton universe articulated 
with consummate skill; with the ideal construction of a scientific 
specialist, invaluable in itself and nowise contradicting experience, 
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but by no means co-extensive with that experience. Living his life 
of thought in this abstract world, the physicist, as such, not un- 
naturally comes to regard the matter and motion, which play the 
leading réles on the stage of his ideal scheme, as possessed of par- 
amount reality. 

Or let us suppose that he is a naturalist devoting his energies 
to the study of geology and biology. He too frames an ideal 
scheme. The world, as reconstructed in his thought, is indeed less 
abstract than that of the physicist ; but many of the elements which 
enter into the field of practical experience are necessarily excluded, 
since they have no direct bearing on his special studies. The 
zesthetic nuances of art, the moral values of history, these are by 
no means denied ; but they do not enter into his scheme of thought 
as a specialist in scientific interpretation. He too not unnaturally 
magnifies his office. The objective world affords the realities 
among which his thought moves onward day by day to fresh con- 
clusions, and for him they become paramount. He joins hands 
with the physicist whose interpretations, though on a more abstract 
plane, he recognises as consonant with his own. His metaphysics 
takes its color and tone from the environment of his scientific con- 
clusions; the objective world, he affirms, was in existence long 
ages before even the germs of thought were evolved, consciousness, 
the late comer, being merely the mirror in which objective events 
are more or less faithfully reflected. 

Or let us suppose, again, that he is a psychologist. His 
thought is daily occupied with sensations and perceptions leading 
up to cognition more or less suffused with emotional tone. The 
consciousness which he daily endeavors to interpret is and must be 
for him, as psychologist, the basal and final reality. The objective 
world,—what is it but a projected and externalised product of con- 
sciousness? Of what threads are the warp and woof of phenomena 
woven, save from more or less sublimated sensory data, and from 
the relationships we perceive among them? The one existence, 
the reality of which you cannot for one moment doubt, is that of 
the mind within which the universe takes shape and rational co- 
herency. The real existence of matter and motion may be doubted, 
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and indeed has again and again been doubted; but to question the 
reality of consciousness, of the mind which alone can affirm or 
doubt, can accept or question, is nothing less than intellectual sui- 
cide. On this fundamental verity we are forced, he contends, in 
the last resort to take our stand. Whatever else may be doubtful, 
the existence of the mind, without which you cannot even doubt, 
is certain. Thus the idealist, pushing the concepts begotten of his 
special line of thought to their utmost limit, contends that the ob- 
jective world is at best developed in our minds from such stuff as 
dreams are made of. 

Once more let us suppose that he is an historian, vividly im- 
pressed with the ethical significance of the noble or petty deeds 
which it is his business to record and endeavor to assess at their 
true value. The controversies between materialists and idealists 
are for him but as the distant din of factory wheels or the clatter of 
horse-hoofs and vehicles on the ill-laid pavement. Manufacture 
and traffic on the one hand, metaphysical abstrusities on the other, 
are but the disturbing accessories in a world the real value of which 
is to be found in the interplay of human wills and the teleological 


development of human purpose. The teachings of history pro- 
claim, he asserts, that, when life is stripped of its superficiality and 
vulgarity, the one outstanding reality is character. And when the 
drama of this fleeting life shall be reviewed in its true significance, 
merely material things and events will be seen to be but stage prop- 
erties,—simply tools placed for awhile in the hands of responsible 
beings. Not in them is the true reality centred, but in will, in pur- 


pose, in character. 

Now each is right within the limits of his ideal construction ; 
each is wrong when he attempts to force his conclusions in regions 
within which they lose their validity. The physicist is right within 
the abstract scheme of a highly specialised system of matter and 
motion ; the naturalist and psychologist are right, each within his 
proper sphere; the ethical historian is right within the realm of 
human purpose and endeavor. But all alike are liable to fall into 
the grave error of supposing that an ideal construction, of the 
utmost value for the purposes of specific interpretation, affords an 
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adequate solution of multifarious problems of the world at large. 
It is the business of the philosophic judge, not to espouse the cause 
of this or that claimant to a reality which transcends all other, but 
rather to harmonise the claims in the interests of philosophic jus- 
tice. The ideal construction of philosophy should combine and 
unify the divergent results begotten of abstract analysis, and should 
aim at a consistent and comprehensive synthesis in which the fa- 
miliar occurrences of daily life, the conclusions of science, phys- 
ical, natural, and psychological, the teachings of art and of history, 
the aspirations of religious enthusiasm, should each in due degree 
contribute appropriate material. 

And as steps to this desired end we must recognise both the 
full value of the results reached in each department of knowledge, 
and the limitations inevitable in a partial survey of a portion of the 
wide field of experience,—a survey conducted from a special point 
of view and for a particular and specific purpose. We must not 
indeed attempt to make our psychology a merely material system, 
nor endeavor to interpret the laws of physics in terms of sensation 
and perception. Nothing but confusion results from importing 
into one ideal construction the concepts belonging to another. It 
is not by any such superposition of one scheme of thought on a 
different scheme that an harmonious blending of results can be 
reached. It is rather by piecing the puzzle together and making 
the limiting boundaries fit that we must aim at constructing some 
sort of schematic map or philosophical picture of the universe. 

Bearing these conclusions in mind, let us now turn to a con- 
sideration of some of the teachings of psychology. 

If, as we have had occasion to see, it be necessary in physical 
interpretation to distinguish carefully between the laws of antece- 
dence and sequence formulated by science, and metaphysical postu- 
lates concerning the originating cause, still more essential is it to 
draw an analogous distinction in the study of psychology. For in 
mental science there is even a stronger tendency than in physical 
science to confuse the issues of different lines of thought. This 
should as far as possible be avoided alike in the interests of science 
and of metaphysics. For science can never be sure of its ground 
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till every metaphysical assumption be either banished or made to 
stand openly confessed as such. 

Starting then, in our brief consideration of psychology, from 
the basis of experience, attention may first be drawn to the fact 
that much stress is often laid on its wholly individual nature. With 
no experience has any man first-hand and direct acquaintance save 
his own. Of no other experience than his own can he have any- 
thing but hearsay, inferential, or circumstantial evidence. This is 
sometimes spoken of as the fundamental isolation of the individual 
mind. The fact is beyond question. But in the practical relations 
of every-day life it gives rise to little difficulty. The indirect and 
circumstantial evidence we have, carries with it the assured con- 
viction that our neighbors of normal sensory endowment has visual, 
tactual, and auditory experience in all essential respects similar to 
our own. _ Your objective world and mine are to all intents and 
purposes the same; and we can interpret it, by abstraction, in 
terms of the same ideal constructions. It is only when emotions 
and motives are concerned that we are sometimes forced to realise 
the absence of any direct evidence of what is passing in our com- 
panion’s mind, nay even in that of our most intimate friend. Then 
we feel that it is only by the indirect method of putting ourselves 
in his place that we can infer what his feelings and motives may 
be. Hence when analysis distinguishes the objective and subjec- 
tive aspects of experience, the fundamental isolation, above spoken 
of, clings more tenaciously to the latter, where alone serious diffi- 
culties have arisen. The objective world, we say, is common to 
you and to me. It is only in our inner subjective experience that 
the fundamental isolation holds good. But while this is true enough 
for practical purposes, it will not stand the test of criticism. The 
fundamental isolation holds good, if it hold good at all, of experi- 
ence in its totality. It may indeed be more fully realised in daily 
life from one point of view than from the other. But, critically ex- 
amined, it is obviously absurd to suppose that while the subjective 
aspect of experience is all my own, the objective aspect can be 
shared by any one else, closely as it may be found to accord with 
that of another person. 
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If this be so, then—apart from any superimposed metaphys- 
ical theory—psychology, the science which deals with experience 
from the predominantly subjective point of view, stands on pre- 
cisely the same footing as the physical and natural sciences which 
deal primarily with the objective aspect of the same experience. 
And yet we find so careful and gifted a thinker as Prof. Hugo 
Miinsterberg contending, or seeming to contend, that the univer- 
sality and quasi-independence of physical phenomena, must be 
contrasted with the individuality and quasi-isolation of conscious- 
ness. The objective world is common to us all, and the ideal con- 
structions of physics are of universal validity. But when regarded 
from the subjective aspect, experience is mine or yours or another’s 
—nay, even if all inferential conclusions be excluded, mine alone. 
For of yours or any one else’s I can only have hearsay or circum- 
stantial evidence. By parity of reasoning, however, the objective 
world is, if inference be placed out of court and circumstantial evi- 
dence eliminated, mine alone. What direct knowledge have I of 
how the world presents itself to my neighbor? The fact is that the 
most insidious form of metaphysics is the crude metaphysics of 
common sense. Not content with the practical reality of the objec- 
tive aspect, abundantly vouched for by daily experience, the meta- 
physics of common sense must needs assume the independent ex- 
istence of the world we all externalise, although this independence 
is nowise attested by, and indeed transcends, experience. Thus 
only can we account for the strange belief that in one aspect of our 
experience there is more of isolation than in the other; and that 
psychology suffers from an inevitable defect of which there is no 
trace in physics and natural history. It is a metaphysical legacy 
to which we are unconscious heirs. 

Having now freed the subject-matter of psychology from this 
incubus, or at least placed it upon the same logical footing as that 
of chemistry or biology, there seems no reason why we should not 
accept inferential conclusions concerning our neighbor’s experience 
as freely and with as much confidence in psychology as in physics. 
We may here safely follow the lead of common sense, which is 
generally a trustworthy guide in matters with which it has adequate 
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practical acquaintance. Our course is thus free to adopt the nor- 
mal procedure of science and to endeavor to formulate an ideal 
construction of general and not merely individual validity. Intro- 
spection must indeed largely take the place occupied by observa- 
tion in the natural sciences, being in truth but a particular kind of 
observation; but just as in them we check each other’s observa- 
tions and compare notes as to the results, so in psychology we 
check, in every possible way, each other’s introspections, and thus 
to some extent eliminate the effects of individual idiosyncrasy. Nay 
more, in so far as our conclusions are of scientific value, we do this 
completely ; for science involves generalisation, and we cargnot 
base valid inductions on the merely individual case. 

The next point to notice is that we must not ignore, when we 
turn to the subjective aspect of experience, all the conclusions 
which have been reached, with much skill and pains, by those 
whose special business it is to deal with the objective aspect. That 
in large degree is the fallacy of the idealist, at any rate when he 
sublimates the universe into solipsism,—the doctrine that the sum 
total of.existence is my own states of consciousness, all else, you 
my friend included, being merely the phantasmagoria of my wak- 
ing dream. Logical as this is from a narrow and partial stand- 
point, it is inadmissible on the canons of a wider and more com- 
prehensive logic. It may serve its purpose as a psychological 
fancy, having the self-consistent coherence of a poem or a work of 
art, but it obviously cannot be made to square with any other ideal 
construction. In any case psychology as a science has advanced 
on very different assumptions; it accepts the objective world as a 
valid construction founded on the teachings of experience, and en- 
deavors to correlate objective conclusions with those reached in its 
own proper sphere of inquiry. It works hand in hand with phys- 
ics, biology, and physiology, cheerfully admitting that the aspect 
of experience with which they deal has a reality codrdinate with 
that of the subjective aspect which constitutes its special province. 

Remember that we are here and now dealing with the teach- 
ings of experience quite apart from any theory of the manner of 
erigin. Our object for the present is to exclude all metaphysical 
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implications. The externality of physical phenomena, however we 
may account for it, is given as such in experience; the sequence of 
events in time is based on an equally secure foundation. Space 
and time are abstract conceptions derived from the very conditions 
of our experience. And no science, physical, natural, or psycho- 
logical, can advance a step towards an adequate interpretation of 
the phenomena with which they deal, if the conditions under which 
they enter into the scheme of experience are ignored. Psychology 
as a science, then, in endeavoring to interpret the subjective aspect 
of experience, must freely accept all that its sister sciences can 
teach with regard to the correlative objective aspect. 

And as in other branches of science, so too in psychology, we 
must proceed by the methods of analysis, happy indeed if we es- 
cape the analyst’s fallacy, and steadily refuse to endow with sepa- 
rate and independent existence the elements which for conveni- 
ence, and the purposes of study, we distinguish in our thought. 
In such an analysis we soon recognise certain elements in our states 
of consciousness, which we term resentative, and distinguish from 
certain other elements which we term re-presentative. In common 
parlance we say that through the former we experience things and 
events, while through the latter we remember or recall occurrences 
which happened in the past. In this form the analysis is crude. 
Elementary text-books of psychology sometimes put the matter 
thus: presentative elements in consciousness are due to the direct 
and immediate stimulation of the terminal fibres or the end-organs 
of sensory nerves, by which certain sensory centres in the brain 
are called into activity; representative elements, on the other 
hand, are due to the revival of activity in certain centres by means 
other than the direct stimulation of the appropriate sensory fibres. 

Accepting this distinction as valid for the sensory elements in 
consciousness, we must pause for a moment to consider how far 
the above form, in which it is often stated by psychologists, is satis- 
factory from the point of view we have here adopted. From this 
point of view it is obviously open to serious criticism. For if the 
objective and subjective aspects result from the polarisation of our 
experience, it cannot be satisfactory to say that certain elements 
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in the one are due to, or are caused by, certain occurrences in the 
other. This mode of expression is, indeed, another legacy of the 
crude metaphysics of common sense, according to which the objec- 
tive world has separate and independent existence. The more 
satisfactory mode of expression is that the presentative elements in 
subjective experience are directly correlated with certain observed 
or inferred sequences in objective experience. In fact the whole 
interpretation of psychological phenomena is one of correlation ; 
and a stage in the interpretation is reached when the conception of 
causation, as understood by science, becomes inapplicable. 

The twittering song of a swallow falls on my ears as I write, 
and these presentative elements at once suggest representative ele- 
ments, as I picture him perched on the corner of the house-roof 
near the nest beneath the eaves. For though he is invisible from 
where I now sit, I have again and again seen him perching there, 
so that this sound under these circumstances has become associated 
with the sight of him in that position. Now the ideal constructions 
of physics and physiology enable me to trace a sequence of objec- 
tive events terminating, as I am taught, in molecular changes 
within certain areas of the brain-cortex. But there, so far as the 
matter in hand is concerned, the sequence ends. It is true that I 
believe that presentative states of consciousness are the concomi- 
tants of these cortical thrills, and that Iam thus able to correlate 
objective molecular changes with subjective states of conscious- 
ness. But I cannot say that the objective changes cause the sub- 
jective states; first because we have no ground for supposing that 
there is any true antecedence ; and secondly because, even if there 
be such antecedence, objective transformations of energy are, in 
mathematical phraseology, incommensurable with subjective states 
of consciousness. Even granting that there is a strict quantitative 
equivalence—so much brain-energy there, so much consciousness 
here—this equivalence does not seem to be comparable with that 
familiar in physical science. There is no transformation of brain- 
energy into consciousness. Nay rather the transformations of 
energy, in due quantitative proportions, proceed, as we believe, 
quite independently of any consciousness. Hence consciousness is 
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sometimes spoken of as an epi-phenomenon. In any case we stand 
on safet ground when we describe psychical states as the concom- 
itants, not the products, of physical states, and speak of the corre- 
lation of the objective and subjective aspects of experience, not the 
causation of one by the other. Presentative states of consciousness 
are thus directly correlated with certain given modes of objective 
experience. 

It is unnecessary here to trace the steps by which this correla 
tion has been established. It now forms part of the ideal construc- 
tion of psychophysics. But a few more words may be added with 
regard to the doctrine of equivalence. 

In the ideal construction of physical science any event is de- 
scribed in terms of the antecedent conditions of the system within 
which it occurs, and is explained by referring it to the general laws 
which summarise apparently invariable modes of observed se- 
quence. The doctrine of quantitative equivalence, as applicable 
throughout all these sequences, has now become the corner-stone 
of the ideal construction of physics, and has been accepted by the 
natural-history sciences in all its entirety. The whole sweep and 
span of evolution extending through long ages, and the sequence 
of molecular changes on which the continuance of the individual 
life of an organism seems to depend, are alike held to be quantita- 
tively enchained with an accuracy beyond our most subtle powers 
of measurement. Psychophysics has long sought to establish an 
equivalence of correlation between objective stimulus and subjec- 
tive sensation. According to the Weber-Fechner formula the stim- 
ulus must increase in geometrical progression in order that the sen- 
sation shall increase in the evenly-graded scale of an arithmetical 
progression. The following series of figures will illustrate the re- 
lation of the one mode of progression to the other in the simplest 
possible manner. 


Geometrical. 1. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 64. 128. etc. 
Arithmetical. ZB. of. agora © §. 9 Bre 9 8. etc. 


To such progressions are stimulus and sensation said to conform, 
proportional increments in the former giving successively equal 
increments in the latter. The law however seems only to hold 
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good in the optimum mid-region of sensation. Near the threshold 
it gives false or. conflicting results, as indeed might be expected 
since any logarithmic curve expressing a geometrical progression 
is asymptotic. We must probably regard the Weber-Fechner for- 
mula as only an approximation towards a satisfactory correlation, 
in qualitative terms, of external stimulus and subjective sensation. 
It can only at present be applied with even an approach to accu- 
racy in a limited part of the field of sensation. Nor do we know for 
certain whether the formula, tentatively expressing the relation be- 
tween stimulus and sensation, expresses also the relation between 
physical excitation and physiological response. Is the Weber- 
Fechner formula primarily physiological and only psychological in 
so far as consciousness is correlated with cortical disturbances in 
the brain? Presumably it is a physiological formula which ex- 
presses a particular mode of the transformation of energy accom- 
panied by a sort of organic friction. Even on this hypothesis we 
do not know what is the precise seat of the organic friction— 
whether in the end-organ, in the nerve-tract, or in the cortical cen- 
tres. But if the formula with which we are dealing is primarily a 
physiological one, however interpreted, then it follows that the 
amount of sensation felt is directly proportional to the amount of 
molecular disturbance in the cortical centre. And this is probably 
the true law of psycho-physiological equivalence. 

It may perhaps be thought that the duly accredited facts of 
observation form but a slender basis for a doctrine of equivalence. 
And yet it is not too much to say that this doctrine forms the 
corner-stone of the ideal construction of that new branch of scien- 
tific investigation known as psycho-physics. If some such quanti- 
tative equivalence do not hold good, not only must the whole 
scheme of psycho-physics crumble into intellectual dust, formless 
_ and incoherent, but, in attempting to correlate the objective and 





1 As the result of an investigation, nearly ready for publication, I believe that 
the following formula more accurately represents the quantitative relation. The 
stimulus curve which is correlated with evenly-graded sensation is obtained by add- 
ing equal stimulus-increments in steps or stages diminishing in geometrical pro- 
gression. 
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subjective aspects of experience, we must abandon any slight claim. 


to precision we may have established; nay more, we must give up 
all hope of future mathematical exactness. If this indeed be so 
then must psychology pursue its course in quantitative indepen- 
dence of physics and of physiology. But no modern psychologist 
will for one moment admit that it can be so. Such a state of things 
would be so hopelessly irrational that we cannot believe it to be 
probable. 

Reverting now to the distinction, already indicated, between 
the presentative and the re-presentative elements in consciousness, 
it is clear that this carries us little beyond the threshold of psycho- 
logical analysis. Let us proceed to take note of another distinc- 
tion. In any given state of consciousness there is a wide field 
of multifarious and coédperating elements. How numerous these 
elements are we commonly fail to recognise because among them 
all only a few, constituting a more or less harmonious group, oc- 
cupy the focus of our attention. We do not count the many sub- 
conscious and subsidiary elements which constitute the numerical 
majority. Their low intensity keeps them in the background. 
But there they are,—visual objects out of focus; sounds, scents, 
touches, pressures, gentle admonitions from within the body, and 
fluttering ideas hovering round, but just failing to reach the focus 
of attention. The late Professor Clifford tells us that a dignitary 
of the Church once commented on the remarkable psychological 
fact that we are only conscious of one thing at a time; to which 
Clifford replied he could not agree as to the fact; what struck him 
most forcibly was that we are conscious of fifty thousand things at 
once and conscious of them in different degrees! Here then we 
have a second product of psychological analysis,—the distinction 
between that which occupies the focus of attention and the dimly- 
peopled margin of the field of consciousness. 

We can but briefly indicate some of the products of psycho- 
logical analysis, sufficient only to illustrate our theme. Thus apart 
from presentative and re-presentative sensation-elements, focal or 
marginal, we have a superadded group arising out of a perception 
of the relationships which ‘hold good among the data so provided, 
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relationships which have to be considered in dealing with both the 
objective and the subjective aspects of experience. We have a yet 
further superadded group constituted by those generalised products 
of conception which enter into the fabric of all our ideal construc- 
tions in science, together with those other ideals which are woven 
into the tissue of our art, our ethics, and our religion. All these 
may, nay must, be distinguished in our analysis within the field of 
cognition ; but we should not forget that, as given in the subtle 
synthesis of our experience, they combine and interact in an extra- 
ordinarily complicated system of moving equilibrium. They are 
the products of psychological dissection. We may dissect a rabbit 
and place its brain, its heart, its kidneys, and other viscera in duly 
labelled bottles; we may cut its spinal cord into thin slices and 
distribute them over microscopic slides ; we may set up its skeleton 
in a glass case. All this we do that we may learn how a living rab- 
bit is constructed and how its several parts co-operate in functional 
activity. But the products of our analysis no longer constitute a 
live and active rabbit. So too we may dissect our experience and 
distribute its elements among the chapters and sections of our psy- 
chological text-books. But the products of our analysis no longer 
constitute living and active experience, wherein all these scattered 
elements combine in fleeting but vivid synthesis. 

Again we may distinguish in our psychology the tones of pleas- 
ure and pain which accompany our cognition or active states, and 
analyse out the visceral contributions to consciousness; the quick- 
ened heart-beat, the labored breathing, the creepy skin affections, 
the ‘‘sinking”’ below the diaphragm, and all those elements which 
minister so largely to the primary and lower emotional states. We 
may dissect the subtle surroundings of an act of will or the exercise 
of deliberate choice. We may distribute the results in separate 
books of our treatise, and group them under their appropriate head- 
lines. But let us never forget that in experience all these are 
subtly combined, even as form and color and scent are combined 
in yonder rose-bud in the garden. 

And let us not suppose that the psychological analyst is nec- 
essarily forgetful of this synthetic complexity of conscious experi- 
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ence even when he is employing the analytic method with the ut- 
most rigor. Did Newton forget the synthetic complexity of the 
solar system when he formulated his abstract laws of motion? Why 
should we suppose that the psychologist who endeavors to formu- 
late laws of association is forgetful of all that is of scientific validity 
in the doctrine of the apperceptive unity of consciousness? And if 
he have recourse to an analogy, which some find helpful, and speak 
of the combination of psychical elements as the result of a sort of 
mental chemistry, why should he be supposed to run directly coun- 
ter to the analogy, and be scoffed at as though he regarded the 
mental compounds as mere mechanical mixtures? According to 
the analogy, just as oxygen and hydrogen combine to form some- 
thing so different from either as water, so do certain motor sensa- 
tions in the eyes combine with retinal elements to form something 
so different as the externality or out-there-ness of the object of 
vision. In each case the result of synthesis has new properties 
which only experience, there objective and here subjective, can 
disclose. These, from the scientific standpoint, must be frankly 
accepted as the facts of experience. Of course, the metaphysician 
is in neither case content to leaye the matter there. He seeks to 
know the manner of origin. He asks what is the cause of the syn- 
thesis. He postulates chemical forces to account for the combina- 
tion of oxygen and hydrogen to form water, and the synthetic ac- 
tivity of the ego to render conceivable the growth and unification 
of subjective experience. But such conceptions, even if we regard 
them as absolutely necessary to enable us to give a rational ac- 
count of the mode of origin of the phenomena, should be excluded 
so long as we are dealing, in terms of scientific interpretation, with 
the modes of sequence which fall under our observation. 

So too with the laws of association. We have nothing what- 
ever to do, in psychology as a science, with their why or their ratson 
@’étre. That must-be left to metaphysics. These laws, which need 
not here be recited, formulate in analytic terms certain observed 
facts of consciousness. ZB and WJ, for example, are two diverse 


presentative elements which occur in rapid succession ; and they 
become associated in such a manner that the subsequent presenta- 
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tive recurrence of B suggests a re-presentation of V. Does any 
psychologist suppose that either 2 or J is isolated as it is actually 
presented or re-presented in the living and moving complex stream 
of consciousness? Surely not. They are only isolated in our ab- 
stract analytic scheme. The moment we attempt to utilise these 
analytic results in the interpretation of the psychical phenomena of 
experience in its entirety, we are forced to take account of the 
conscious environment by the addition of some qualifying phrase. 
The recurrence of B will suggest, we say, the representative V 
under similar circumstances or under like marginal conditions. 
Logicians express an analogous conception by saying that the con- 
nexions hold good within the same universe of discourse. White 
specks on the swelling sunlit down suggest sheep: on the glancing 
sea suggest yachts. The marginal conditions determine in each 
case the nature of the suggestion,—determine what association 
shall be effective. The word ‘‘box” has many associations; but 
if my friend on board ship tells me he can box the compass, I have 
no doubt as to his meaning. The universe of discourse at once 
decides the point. The laws of association are analytic in their 
nature and may be expressed in broad generalisations; but they 
only hold good within any given synthesis under the conditions of 
that synthesis. 

And they express in analytic terms brief abstracts of the facts 
of observation. We may attempt—not at present with assured suc- 
cess—to correlate the psychological facts with physiological facts. 
But, supposing our efforts to be successful, that brings us no nearer 
to an explanation of the wy of association, which is indeed a meta- 
physical question and one with which the science of psychology, 
gud@ science, has nothing whatever to do. In the affairs of the 
mind there is even more need of distinguishing clearly the proper 
sphere of metaphysics than there is in the affairs of the body; for 
psychism is more prevalent among psychologists than is vitalism 
among biologists. This is probably because the training of the 
psychologist has so often been primarily metaphysical, and only 
incidentally, sometimes even very imperfectly, scientific. Remem- 
ber that I do not say this on the ground that in ultimate philosoph- 
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ical synthesis metaphysics must be excluded. Far from urging 
this, Iam persuaded that the rational being must either have re- 
course to metaphysical assumptions or give up the problem of the 
universe as insoluble. But I am none the less persuaded that the 
loose commingling of metaphysics with science serves but to darken 
counsel, and that the metaphysical solution of a scientific problem 
is like mending a coat with a patch of good-will. 

Psychology as a science deals with an observed synthesis and 
sequence of states of consciousness. It endeavors to correlate its 
results with an observed biological synthesis and observed physio- 
logical sequences. It employs the term ‘‘self’’—myself, yourself, 
or another’s—as a convenient group-name for a particular observed 
or inferred synthesis ; just as it uses the term ‘‘crystal’’ or ‘‘organ- 
ism” for other observed syntheses. It uses the word ‘‘mind,” in 
a sense analogous to that in which the biologist uses the word 
‘¢life,” as a wider group-term under which certain observed or in- 
ferred sequences may be conveniently comprised. Forgive the re- 
iteration of the word ‘‘observed.” Therein lies the heart and soul 
of science. Inference, for science, is nothing but possible obser- 
vation under more fortunate circumstances, and with extended 
powers. And all the sequences which hold good within, and lead 
up to, any given synthesis should, in psychology as a science, be 
interpreted in terms of scientific causation. What we have to de- 
scribe and to explain by reference to broader generalisations is the 
mode of sequence within the limits of experience in its psychological 
aspect. The laws of association are abstract and analytic general- 
isations of this kind. Apperceptive synthesis should sum up the 
net results of our study in terms of an ideal construction based 
solely upon scientific observation and inference including under 
these terms that special mode of observation we call introspec- 
tion. And the system of psychology we thus elaborate should be 
freed from every metaphysical implication. 

In such a system of psychology the Will as agent has no place. 

This assertion may to many sound as ridiculous as the similar 
contention that in a system of physics as a science Force has no 
place. The two cases are strictly parallel, and the parallelism is 
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not without a meaning. In scientific physics Force as an originat- 
ing cause is out of court because it suggests a manner of origin, 


the discussion of which falls within the province of metaphysics. 
But the word ‘force’ may be used as a convenient term for the 
measure of observed rate of motion or intensity of action. In psy- 
chology as a science Will as an originating cause is, for similar 
reasons, out of court because it too suggests a manner of origin, 
the discussion of which falls within the province of metaphysics. 
But the word ‘‘will” might well be used in scientific psychology, 
in a manner analogous to the employment of force by the physicist, 
as a convenient term for a measure of intensity in psycho-physio- 
logical output. But although the cases are in essence strictly par- 
allel the Will is often placed in an anomalous and peculiar position 
as a sort of middle link between the two ends of a physical and 
physiological chain. An entomologist sees a rare ‘beetle and de- 
liberately stoops to secure it for his collection. He interprets this 
in terms first of an objective physical sequence beyond the limits 
of the retina, and then of a physiological sequence in the retina, 
optic nerve, and cortical centres of the brain, the latter being ac- 
companied by certain conscious concomitants interpreted in terms 
of association, apperceptive synthesis, and the rest. Here is in- 
terposed the middle link, a fiat of Will. Whereupon occurs an- 
other physiological sequence, codrdinated motor activities, well- 
directed movements of his body and fingers in the objective world, 
and the bagging of the beetle which may start a new train of se- 
quences. Clifford somewhere characterises the absurdity of inter- 
polating psychical links in an objective chain of events in a telling 
and humorous analogy. It is like a train, he says, in which there 
is an engine, tender, and two or three coaches duly linked up at 
one end, and of more coaches with a van at the other end; the two 
halves being coupled by the sentiments of amity subsisting between 
the stoker and the guard. Not less absurd, from the scientific 
standpoint, is the interpolation of a fiat of Will in the midst of 
either a physical and physiological sequence as interpreted objec- 
tively or of a psychological sequence as interpreted subjectively. 
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We may take it as axiomatic that metaphysical links will never 
hold together the two halves of a scientific train of thought. 

But it will be said that a psychology without any reference to 
voluntary and volitional acts is like a description of the battle of 
Waterloo without any allusion to the Duke of Wellington. The 
analogy to a certain extent begs the question, at any rate for those 
who believe that the essence of history lies in the relationships of 
human wills, and that the teachings of history are rather metaphys- 
ical than scientific. Let it be clearly understood however that it 
is the will as active agent, the place of which in psychology we here 
deny. The distinction between instinctive procedure, which may 
be carried out prior to any guiding experience, and voluntary pro- 
cedure characterised by the augmenting or inhibitory influence of 
higher brain-centres in the light of experience, is a perfectly valid 
and helpful one. Volitional acts may be attributed to the similar 
influence of yet higher centres. Or apart from physiology, we may 
say, broadly, that voluntary action involves simple associatiun in 
the light of experience, while volitional acts involve the play of 
motives in the light of conceptual ideals. But these terms, as used 
in psychology as a science, should be merely descriptive of distin- 
guishable types of antecedence and sequence. Given (@) such and 
such results of experience associated in this way, and given (4) 
such and such stimulation under assignable circumstances, then 
(¢) this voluntary action as a matter of fact follows. With perfect 
psychological knowledge we might say: These being the antece- 
dents that as a matter of experience is the sequent result. Or 
again, given such and such a synthesis of concepts and ideals on 
the one hand and such and such motives on the other hand, this is 
the line of conduct which follows in due sequence. That is all 
from the scientific point of view. There is neither room nor need for 
a fiat of will. To drag it in, as an originating cause, in scientific 
psychology, is like encumbering our physics with force as the cause 
of motion. It is out of place—a metaphysical bull in our scientific 
china-shop. 

Have then Force and Will no part to play throughout the 
length and breadth of this wonderful universe? Is that the con- 
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clusion to which the science of our day would fain drive us? Are we 
just set in the midst of a series of inevitable sequences, determinate 
with nothing to determine them, driven onward with nothing to’ 
drive them, purposeful without a purpose, rational without reason, 
phenomena without a cause, a riddle to which there is no answer, 
a monstrous puzzle-problem to which it is mere waste of time to 
wish or hope for a solution? That depends entirely on whether we 
are content to accept a scientific interpretation of nature and of 
mind as the be-all and end-all of human endeavor. I am persuaded 
that science ought not to express an opinion for or against any of 
the metaphysical postulates above suggested. They lie beyond its 
special province,—outside the sphere of thought within which its 
opinions are worthy of the most respectful consideration. Science 
has indeed a perfect right to assert that neither Force nor Will nor 
any underlying cause has any place within the ideal constructions 
which it is the business of science to develop. But it has no right 
to restrict all thought within the limits of its formule. That some 
men of science seek to do so is unfortunately true; but it is a cause 
of regret to many who value and admire the achievements of science 
within its proper sphere. 

Now, as we have already seen, it is a fundamental assumption 
of metaphysics that there exists a cause of the phenomena which 
we interpret in terms of antecedence and sequence. Let us revert 
to the crystal as the type of characteristically inorganic phenom- 
ena. We allow a solution of sulphur in carbon bisulphide to evap- 
orate. Delicately formed rhombic crystals of sulphur are produced. 
From the strictly scientific point of view this is simply a matter of 
observation. Given certain experimental conditions, which we can 
describe in considerable detail, such crystals are seen to take form. 
From the metaphysical point of view we say that crystalline force 
is the cause of the building of the crystals on the rhombic system. 
Or take the development of a frog from the fertilised ovum. Em- 
bryology describes the complex sequence of changes. Metaphysics 
attributes the facts to the play of vital forces. In neither of these 
cases, however, have we anything but indirect evidence of the va- 
lidity of our metaphysical assumptions. 
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But suppose that the building of the crystal were accompanied 
by consciousness. The supposition is of course extravagantly im- 
‘probable and is merely made for illustrative purposes. It is a piece 
of scaffolding which we can presently remove when it has served 
its purpose. That fragment of sulphur, we will suppose, has ob- 
jective experience of the growth of its crystalline body and correla- 
tive subjective experience of the sequence of its states of conscious- 
ness. But may it not also feel the Force that is working within it? 
Might it not perchance go so far as to say that this Force was the 
very soul of its crystal life, objective and subjective, the really 
essential existence in and through which it was a crystal—it was 
itself? Pushing its metaphysics a step further, might it not even 
contend that, through differentiation and interaction, under the 
conditions of time and space, its own soul and other souls were — 
rendered temporarily distinct from, though in close relation with, 
each other and the all-soul, only to be reunited when carbon bisul- 
phide should have done its final work of dissolution? 

The application of the parable of the crystal needs little eluci- 
dation. We at any rate are conscious and have experience. We 
frame ideal constructions in terms of which we interpret the growth 
and physiological functioning of our body; we elaborate a system 
of psychology which deals in generalised terms with the subjective 
aspect of our experience. We correlate the results we reach in the 
objective and subjective fields and conclude that consciousness is 
the concomitant of certain objective molecular changes in the cor- 
tical centres of the brain. But do we feel that apart from the se- 
quences of objective and subjective experience we are agents in the 
metaphysical sense—centres of the interplay of causal Forces? 
Although it may find no place in the ideal constructions of science, 
do we find in our own life, regarded as a whole, any basis for the 
belief in Will? Is there, lying behind the phenomena with which 
biology and psychology have to deal, a self or ego, of the existence 
of which we are assured with the assurance of conviction, and to 
the operation of which we can refer the phenomenal sequences? 
In a word, is there beneath the surface of bodily changes and psy- 
chological concomitants an informing spirit—a quickening soul? 
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I do not answer these questions. My own opinion or even convic- 
tion could have but little weight. But every thoughtful man should 
give them careful and serious consideration, mindful of the fact 
that great thinkers, men of wide culture and piercing insight, men 
freed from the inevitably narrowing influence of specialism, men 
whose commanding intellect has emancipated them from the bond- 
age of tradition, have given no hesitating answer. I do not counsel 
subservience to authority. No man’s convictions can stand in the 
place of my own. But modesty, that crowning virtue of the nine- 
teenth century, should at least make us pause before we proclaim 
that our own rush lights have more illuminating power than the 
standard lamps whose rays still shine, unquenched after the lapse 
of centuries. 

Assuming that we feel the Force that courses through our be- 
ing, and that there is, beneath the ripples which constitute the 
phenomena of psychology, a self whose activity is our will, can we 
regard this self as a separate and independent existence? If the 
whole course of history exhibits a stage whereon is enacted a drama 
in which human wills are the characters, the salient feature is, not 
the independence but the interdependence which is throughout 

made manifest. The theatre is this world in which we live. But 
its phenomena are merely stage-properties ; its meaning for history 
is the play of world-force which lies behind. 

And if the essence of history lies in the relations, whether in 
conflict or co-operation, of human wills, so too does the essence of 
theology lie in the relation of each individual will to what a mod- 
ern disciple of Schopenhauer would term the will of the universe. 
Anything like isolation of the individual will is inconceivable. Dif- 
ferential manifestation under the conditions of time and space is all 
that we seem logically bound to predicate. And under the condi- 
tions of this differential manifestation, is it illogical to believe that 
in our own soul we dimly feel what is the true nature of the will of 
the universe? And is it wholly irrational to cherish a hope, a hope 
that men have long cherished in different forras, that when the dif- 
ferentiation is annulled and the phenomenal garments of time and 
space are flung aside, the final reunion may be like the merging of 
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the individual in the social will in a moment of national crisis, the 
self being caught up in a higher synthesis with all gain and no 
loss. 

These are matters, however, beyond our present theme. Start- 
ing with the polarisation of experience into its objective and sub- 
jective aspects we have attempted to indicate how each aspect may 
be dealt with and interpreted through the ideal constructions of 
science in terms of antecedence and sequence ; how the two aspects 
may be correlated; how force and will should be excluded from 
any rigidly scientific treatment save as measures of rapidity or in- 
tensity of phenomenal change; and how metaphysics may take up 
the task of trying to explain the universe and human life therein 
where science, as here limited, ceases to be applicable, endeavor- 
ing to frame a synthesis of its own on a different plane and with 
other canons of interpretation. : 


C. LLtoyp Morcan. 


BrisTOL, ENGLAND. 

















THE MAN OF GENIUS." 


ALTON, in his book on Hereditary Genius, presents a classi- 
fication of men according to their natural gifts, and taking 

an average analogous to that used in measurements of stature, 
finds by the method followed by Quetelet an ascending and de- 
scending series outside of the average; that is to say, categories of 
men above and below the average. There are seven of these cate- 
gories above and seven below the average, those below being des- 
ignated by the small letters, a to g, those above by the capitals 4 
to G. Two other categories, x and X, are put down as exceptional 
in order to indicate grades of men below g and above G. Men in 
g and in G may be as rare as one in a million, or even one in ten 
million. Those in g, and more particularly in x, would be inferior 
to dogs. or other intelligent animals which on being classified in 
the same manner would appear in G.? Following this classifica- 
tion, Galton confines himself to defining the characteristics of those 
men who stand above the average. He finds them endowed with 
a natural intellectual ability, united with an eagerness for work and 
‘a great power for working.’ Such qualities urge a man to open for 
himself a way to eminence by overcoming obstacles of every kind 





1 Translated from the MS. of Professor Sergi by I. W. Howerth, Ph. D., of 
the University of Chicago. 

2Galton, Hereditary Genius, p. 12 et seq., second edition, London, 1892. 

3+: By natural abilities I mean those qualities of intellect and disposition which 
urge and qualify a man to perform acts that lead to reputation. I do not mean 
capacity without zeal, nor zeal without capacity, nor even a combination of both 
without an adequate power of doing a great deal of very laborious work.” Of. cit., 
P. 33-. : 
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which he may encounter. Whether the social conditions are favor- 
able or not, a man endowed with these qualities cannot be pre- 
vented from rising. Favorable social conditions never produce 
superior men unless there exist in these men superior individual 
qualities. Hence it may be said that such men are exceptional. 
They rise above the average, and therefore above mediocrity. They 
are superior to social conditions, adverse or favorable; are born 
with natural endowments, and become eminent in spite of their 
conditions. Galton attempts to show how such men are the result 
of heredity; hence the motive of his excellent book. 

One may seek in vain, however, in Galton’s book to find be- 
yond heredity an analysis of the man of genius, or, better still, of 
men of genius in their particular manifestations and in their physi- 
ological and psychological conditions. To prove his thesis it is 
only necessary for him to deal with their genealogy, and to show 
that the elements appearing in the man of genius are gifts of in- 
heritance. For this reason such a book is no longer satisfactory. 
I say no longer, for we now seek to investigate the personality of 
men of genius and to explain their superiority over the average 
man. 

Passing over certain opinions with weak attempts at demon 
stration, Cesare Lombroso was the first to attempt a complete ex- 
planation of the nature of genius. While there have been researches 
similar to his outside of Italy, in no other country has the problem 
awakened so much popular interest, or engaged actively so many 
minds, and even aroused a reaction with more or less intensity of 
eeling. 

The psychological motive of this reaction lies in the popular 
conception of the man of genius, namely: That he is a sort of ab- 
stract being despoiled of the qualities common to men in general. 
According to this conception the man of genius ought-to act in a 
different manner from other men. He ought to eat, dress, love, 
converse, even walk, in a manner peculiar to himself. He ought 
to have no vice or defect; or, if he does have, they should be pe- 
culiar to him alone, quite removed from those belonging to the 
common run of men. An example of this conception may be found 
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in a book by Giovanni Bovio upon genius. By creating a genius 
according to his own fancy, an ideal and abstract being, and not 
by examining the personality of a real living genius, he naturally 
arrives at the conclusion that all theories by which the origin of 
genius is sought to be explained ona basis of observation, and 
especially that particular one which finds in degeneration the cause 
or one of the causes of genius, are erroneous. With all such theo- 
rists there is no ground for discussion. They are like the worship- 
pers of the saints or of fetishes, who do not recognise the material 
of which the fetish is made, or the human origin from which the 
saint has sprung, but, on the contrary, believe them to be endowed 
with the supernatural or superhuman virtues attributed to them: 
Such worshippers will not admit any research, critical or other- 
wise, which may result in revealing the true nature of their object 
of worship. This need not surprise any one. It is the eternal psy- 
chological process revealed in our attitude toward the dead. With 
rare exceptions the process of abstraction begins as soon as a man 
passes away. The many or few good qualities which he may have 
are exalted, the bad eliminated, and in time the bad qualities are 


totally forgotten, and the good exaggerated, or created if there 
should not happen to be any. The epitaph inscribed on his tomb- 
stone can hardly be said to be mendacious, because in it appears 
the unconscious and involuntary idealisation which eliminates all 


his defects. 

This phenomenon, manifested by the friends of almost any 
man who passes away, becomes universal and all the more intense 
in the case of a really superior man, noted for his qualities as an 
author, an artist, a savant, or a general. Such a man is soon 
apotheosised. His vices, however conspicuous, are soon forgotten. 
It is only necessary to remind the reader of what has happened, 
and what is now happening, in the case of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Only a few persons find in his life any inferior or despicable quali- 
ties. His adorers are innumerable. If one goes to the Invalides 
in Paris one may find a Napoleonic worship like that at the Sepul- 
cher of Christ in Jerusalem. So also of Marie Antoinette, who is 
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idealised by Frenchmen and who has her altar at the Concergerie. 
Who would dare to speak of the vices of Marie Antoinette? 

This explains the reaction against critical investigation into 
the character of men of genius, and especially against the degen- 
erative theory of genius; that is, there is an unconscious and pop- 
ular psychological process which, after death, eliminates the bad 
qualities and exalts the good, and renders the man of genius ab- 
stract and ideal. This process is accentuated by another fact, 
namely, that the man of genius while living is less esteemed and 
often without honor at all, or only abroad, because then all his acts 
are before the public and known. Only after death is he immortal- 
ised and apotheosised. Bovio, like others of his kind, does not 
escape this psychological process. On the contrary, he seems to 
me to have wonderfully, though unconsciously, illustrated it above 
all other men, almost as a universal interpreter. : 

After this explanation I need not trouble myself further with 
him. 


II. 


In his Uomo di Genio Lombroso embodies a series of observa- 
tions concerning men of genius, and arranges such men into cate- 
gories in accordance with the degenerative characteristics which 
they present, and not according to their productions indicative of 
genius. Above all he has endeavored to study these degenerative 
characteristics in the mass, and, to tell the truth, he finds them 
everywhere and in abundance. But his idea must have originated 
from noticing the existence of mad geniuses. In fact his book at 
first bore the title ‘‘Genio e Folia.” Little by little, as such things 
usually happen, he distinguishes mad geniuses properly so called 
from those which have marks of degeneration, somatic and func- 
tional, as the psychologists understand them. Hence his degen- 
erative theory naturally arose as a logical sequence of premises 
grounded upon extended observations. 

But this was not sufficient for Lombroso. There was still 
mecessary a general theory which would recognise the genius not 
simply as a degenerated personality, but also as a person who 
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works and creates the products of genius. This theory is summed 
up in the epileptoid psychosis of genius, which is closely analogous 
to his other theory of the epileptoid nature of the delinquent. 

It may be worth while to sum up briefly the arguments ad- 
vanced by Lombroso to sustain this theory. 

First of all I may say that Lombroso gives a very wide, almost 
indefinite, signification to epileptoid psychosis, and adduces good 
reasons for doing so. Hence, it must not be understood as that 
common clinical form with its well-known features of convulsions, 
loss of consciousness, etc., but as a form more or less hidden, fre- 


quently evanescent, and which may escape analysis and observation. 
Its principal indications are found in lack of character, instability, 
variation of pursuits, excessive originality, absurdity and absent- 


mindedness, contradictions, delirium ; in erethism and extravagant 
atony; in creative excitement, in exhaustion and in the uncon- 
sciousness of productive effort. To these may be added other in- 
dications of more or less importance. 

Let us pause here to consider two indications which, accord- 
ing to Lombroso, really assume in the case of genius the force of 
proofs in regard to epileptoid psychosis. He writes as follows :! 


‘*Now, to any one familiar with the so-called binomial or serial law according 
to which no phenomenon happens by itself, but is always the expression of a series 
of less obvious but analogous circumstances, the frequency of epilepsy in great men 
cannot fail to suggest that it is more extended among them than one is at first in- 
clined to believe, and that the very nature of genius itself may be epileptic. 

‘* Moreover, in connexion with this it is important to notice that in those per- 
sons in whom convulsions appear only at rare intervals, the psychic equivalent 
which in this case is the reaction of genius, is more frequent and intense. 

** But above all, the identity is shown by the analogy of the epileptic fit to the 
period of excitement, that violent and active unconsciousness which acts in one 
creatively and merely throws another into convulsions. 

‘* Remember, too, how much we have pointed out in the confessions of men of 
genius. In this they all agree, not excluding the chemist and the mathematician 
whose preparation is certainly more slow and gradual, that the creative fit always 
manifests itself instantaneously, unconsciously, and intermittently. 

‘*That which more than anything else convinces me,” he continues, ‘‘is the 





1L’uomo di Genio, Sixth Edition, p. 563, and pp. 23, 27, 40, 126, 127. 
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analysis of this creative fit, which suggest the identity even to those who are igno- 
rant of the recent discussions in regard to the nature of epilepsy. And it does so 
not only from the fit being associated frequently with painful insensibility, irregular- 
ity, of the pulse, somnambulism, and from its being instantaneous and intermittent 
but also from its being accompanied by convulsive movements of the limbs, from 
the amnesia, which frequently follows it, from its being provoked frequently by sub- 
stances or conditions which give place to or increase cerebral hyperemia and power- 
ful sensations; and finally from its transmuting itself into and being followed by 
hallucinations.” 

The conception of degeneration in the man of genius, the idea 
which has been most bitterly opposed in the Lombrosian doctrine, 
is just this theory of the epileptoid psychosis ; as it is also the idea 
which is most opposed in his similar doctrine in regard to the de- 
linquent man. This opposition arises chiefly from the fact that 
the meaning given by Lombroso to epileptoid forms is considered 
too extended and arbitrary, and because it is not believed that a 
congenital, degenerative psychosis is to be encountered in all gen- 
iuses and delinquents, whether impulsive or not. Other opponents 
have a general aversion to the degenerative theory of genius on ac- 
count of many objections more or less important. 

But Lombroso does not stop with what we have quoted from 
him. He seeks a proximate cause of the phenomenon which here- 
tofore has been studied as a clinical fact. He desires to find a fun- 
damental, biological characteristic which may explain the origin of 
genius ; and this biological theory, which is that of the phagocytes, 
is as follows: ‘‘The explanation and the origin of genius is to be 
found in degeneration ; its anomalies, its atavistic regressions, are 
explained by that struggle which is carried on by the phagocytes of 
the organs, described by Roux and Metchnikov, which takes place 
in all great transformations of living organisms, and which leads 


necessarily to the predominance of one organ, and to the atrophy 
of others. ; 


‘¢Now (on the basis of the discoveries of the above-named 
authors) it is easy to explain the inequalities and the atavistic re- 
gressions of geniuses. The more powerful one part of their won- 
derful organisms becomes, the more the other parts become weak- 
ened; the more the brain and therefore the intelligence increases, 
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the weaker becomes the stomach, the muscles, and even the bones. 
... Always one part of the organism suffers from the superior ex- 
cellence of other parts.” ?} 

But a few years after he promulgated this biological theory of 
genius, the author published another book,? in which, under the 
influence of the works of Vandervelde and Massart concerning re- 
gressive evolution,® he introduces without saying anything more of 
phagocytes, this new conception, of regressive evolution, in order 

-to explain the origin of the genius. This conception, however, 
seems to me erroneous, as does even the expression, regressive evo- 
lution ; because this is only involution of organs or parts of organs, 
as one may see clearly from the very examples given by the two 
Belgian authors. The wish to apply such a theory, whatever be 
its name, seems strange to me, and the attempt is not conclusive. 

The involution (the regressive evolution of the authors cited) 
of an organ, or of parts of an organ, while a new one appears, or is 
developed if already existing, implies that it has already been de- 
veloped and active, and that on account of changed conditions or 
new adaptations it has been reduced, or has disappeared, while 
another has grown or has been brought into existence. Does this 
happen in the case of the man of genius? I think not, because in 
him genius is entirely an individual phenomenon and has no rela- 
tion to the conditions of existence which may or may not be 
changed. It might even be said, that in genius almost the reverse 
happens, that is, his individuality does not always conform to ex- 
ternal conditions, and frequently is antagonistic to them. This 
new attempt by Lombroso at a biological theory of: genius, shows 
only one thing, as it appears to me, and that is that up to date the 
author who has established the fact of degeneration in the man of 
genius, has not been successful in finding a safe biological theory 
which explains the origin of genius. 

Lombroso’s theory of genius, as he has been presenting it for 
many years, especially that part of it respecting its degenerative 





1 OD. cit., p. 630 et seq. * Genito e degenerazione. Palermo, 1898. 
’Paris. Alcan, 1897. 
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genesis and the manifestations of epileptoid psychosis, has been 
widely discussed both in Italy and elsewhere.! In Italy the inquest 
held to determine the madness of Guy de Maupassant? resulted in 
the acceptance of it, either in whole or in part, by some of our 
psychiatrists. Among these the first place belongs to Tamburini, 
who has written that ‘‘Genius is undoubtedly an anomaly in the 
human species, hence the efficient cause of it can only be an anom- 
alous congenital condition of the brain, whose reasoning power in 
men of genius (especially in those in whom the manifestations of 
genius have an especially one-sided character) is based upon a he- 
reditary, degenerative neuropathic condition.” 

Silvio Tonnini concludes one of his communications by saying 
that ‘‘This precious and rare fruit, which is genius, finds a better 
soil in degenerates, because degeneration signifies asymmetry and 
an unbalanced condition. ... Genius being understood to be a 
result of this unbalanced condition of the nervous system, Lom- 
broso’s idea of the epileptic equivalent of genius is quite correct.” 

Dr. Silvio Venturi, who also advances a theory, claims in sub- 
stance that ‘‘Genius is a divergent characteristic, and expresses a 
congenital anomaly; is a product of a degenerate condition, and 
yet the genius himself may not be a degenerate although degen- 
eracy is a factor in every variety of genius.”* This leaves much to 
explain, for the divergence which produces a variety, as in the ani- 
mal species, is a phenomenon of progressive evolution. It would 
appear that Venturi regards genius in the same light as Morselli, 
since he congratulates himself that Morselli ‘‘has accepted his doc- 
trine.” But it seems to me that the idea of Morselli may be dif- 
ferent, although it apparently coincides with that of Venturi. 

Venturi in fact, although he claims that genius is a divergent 
characteristic, accepts the Lombrosian idea that it is a product of 
degeneracy, a doctrine which Morselli concedes. According to this 





1Even the editor of Zhe Monist has given it some attention—April, 1896, in 
the ‘‘ Nature of Pleasure and Pain,” p. 432 et seq. 

2 Bianchi. Milan, 1892. 

8Ze degenerazionit psico-sessualt, p. 272 et seq. Turin, 1892. See also the 
letter to Bianchi, czt. 
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psychiatrist, genius is a phenomenon of progressive, divergent varia- 
tion; for he says, ‘‘If organic evolution has resulted in the develop- 
ment of lower forms into higher forms; if the mind is perfected 
parallel with and in proportion to morphological development, it is 
evident that in every epoch of the world, in every phase of the 
phylogenetic series, there have existed divergent variations in a pro- 
gressive sense and hence individual geniuses.” And he adds, ‘‘ Nor 
may it be objected that this idea is in the nature of a paradox. 
Comparing the one with the other, I do not believe the diologica 
conception of genius is any more extravagant than the pathologica. 
conception that it has a degenerative basis.”! This biological con- 
ception points toward that of Max Nordau, according to which 
genius ‘‘is the first appearance of an individual of new functions, 
and hence of new tissues, destined to become typical for the entire 


species.’’? 

This interpretation of the nature of genius errs from an inexact 
application of the Darwinian hypothesis. Any one who is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the doctrine of organic evolution knows 
very well that according to Darwin a useful variation may consti- 


tute a divergent characteristic, and may serve in the survival of 
those better fitted to the conditions of existence. This divergent 
characteristic, when it is fixed by heredity, creates a variety, which 
may slowly pass into a species. Now any one who will consider a 
variation which in a certain individual is looked upon as a mark of 
genius will find, as a rule, that it does not represent an adaptation 
to the conditions of the environment, or that it is so only exception- 
ally, and hence is in opposition to the characteristics of organic 
variations which serve toward adaptation. Oftentimes a genius 
leaves no descendant, which is contrary to the supposition that 
genius is a characteristic aiding survival. Consequently there are 
found in genius these two conditions which do not correspond to 
philogeny in the sense of Morselli and of Nordau. There cannot 





1Bianchi. Juchiesta. cit. 
2In Lombroso, Genio e degenerazione, cit., p. 247. Compare the preface of 
the ses. edition of Degenerazione by Max Nordau. Turin, Bocca, 1896. 
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be in it, therefore, that characteristic which is invoked by the two 
authors as a biological interpretation of the appearance of genius. 
Even the expression of Morselli that, ‘‘The mind is perfected par- 
allel with and in proportion to morphological development,” is 
not always correct. It is a vague expression which may be easily 
contradicted. 

The conception of Venturi, who claims that genius is a diver- 
gent characteristic and a factor of variation, but still finds that it is 
the product of degeneracy, reminds one of that other conception of 
Virchow, who believes himself able to explain pathologically every 
organic variation, and would so explain even the origins of the hu- 
man races.!_ But this coincidence is accidental, although it is true 
that Venturi himself rejoices that Morselli has accepted his idea of 
progressive variation in genius. Now on account of the character 
of these variations one is not able to accept the opinion of these 
two illustrious authors; for it is not rational, nor does it conform 
to the evolutionary theory, nor to the facts in regard to men of 
genius. Another matter is the proposition that genius brings on 
social, scientific, and artistic evolution. Such evolution, being the 
effect of the activity of genius, would not serve to explain the na- 
ture of the authors of progress. This is not, however, the propo- 
sition of Lombroso, who is interested in explaining the personality 


of genius, never its effects.? 


Ill. 


If we turn to the researches of Galton, we find that the genius 
is a rather rare being; may be so rare that we shall have scarcely 
one in a million, or even one in ten millions of men. True it is 
that Galton establishes a proportion between geniuses and men 
below the average, but I believe it does not correspond to the num- 
ber of those below the average. Because if it is true that in the 
population of the United States of America there are one hundred 





1 Rassenbildung und Erblichkeit, Festschrift fir Bastian. Berlin, 1896. 

2 There may be found in the /nguest of Bianchi the opinions of Tanzi, Ama- 
doi, Fugerio, Zuccarelli, and of others. And besides, Prof. L. Bianchi of Naples, 
Del Greco, Montalto, have written on the subject in various scientific reviews. 
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thousand defectives, this is beyond the calculation of Galton, and 
has no correspondence to the actual number of geniuses who are 
quite few in comparison with them. There ought to be about sev- 
enty geniuses to seven hundred defectives. Inferior men are not 
then so exceptional as geniuses, but they must always form the ex- 
tremity of the scale of human intelligence opposite the superior 
men. 

At all events it may be affirmed that these extreme individu- 
als, whatever their number may be, constitute divergence from the 
' human average, and a divergence is an abnormality when it does 
not consist in a slight oscillation about the average of intelligence. 
It is an eccentricity when it does not enter into the common orbit. 
Just as the orbit of a comet, which is so widely divergent from 
that of the other bodies which move around the sun, is also eccen- 
tric. Concerning the characteristics of defectives, idiots and other 
individuals of this kind, there is no question. They are considered 
by all as being abnormal, with the title of degenerates, as we are 
accustomed to call them to-day. All doubt and discussion is in 
regard to the other divergents from the average, the geniuses. 

If we should stop with the Galtonian proportion alone, we 
should affirm that even geniuses are degenerates; abnormal, since 
they are exceptional, and then we should have before us the Lom- 
brosian doctrine complete. If then we should wish to look upon 
men of genius not as to their complete personality, but as to the 
superiority of their productions and their actions, we should have 
to say with Morselli, Nordau, and Venturi that they constitute an 
evolutional and progressive divergence. If we should stand by the 
abstractions of the philosophers and the sentimentalists, we should 
regard perfection as the human ideal. But we have already said 
that the latter do not study the living man of genius with all of his 
attributes, and hence they have no concrete conception of him; 
while the former have not demonstrated, and cannot demonstrate, 
that their theory is in accord with the doctrine of evolution, which 
they inaccurately invoke. From the earliest times, men of genius 
have always been rare and exceptional. There has never existed 
a race or a new variety which preserved the characteristics of su- 
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periority. On the contrary, it often, almost always, happens that 
with them the intellectual superiority is extinguished. Biologically, 
then, geniuses are not to be studied as a new variety, nor do all 
divergent characteristics which they possess constitute character- 
istics of a variety. 

There now remains for the interpretation of the superior na- 
ture of genius only the theory of degeneration; and this I propose 
to examine to find out whether it truly corresponds to the facts, 
and to the manifestations of the man of genius; and as to whether 
that peculiar and personal theory of Lombroso is complete and 
able to sustain itself in its special and characteristic features. 


IV. 


On restudying Lombroso’s book on genius, it appears to me 
that he has undoubtedly demonstrated that intellectual excellence, 
in whatever form it may manifest itself so as to be considered of 
the nature of genius, is united to physical and mental degeneration, 
understanding by this apparently vague and indefinite expression 
the unbalanced condition of the psychologic functions; physical 
and functional arrests of development of every kind, disease well 
determined from a clinical aspect, etc. It must be understood, 
however, that all these conditions ought not to be found, and are 
never to be found, united in a single individual who may have some 
of these conditions of degeneracy. Even many of the adversaries 
of the Lombrosian theory have been constrained to admit this fact, 
if it is such, at least in many cases; but it must be observed that 
it is quite another thing to speak, as some do, of phenomena and 
manifestations of degeneracy as effects of abuses of physical and 
mental energy, and of phenomena which appear in childhood and 
go on developing through life, as is the case in ordinary individ- 
uals. 

It is necessary, however, to take into account the effect con- 
sequent upon the abuse of energy, in order to measure the resist- 
ance of the organism. Alexander von Humboldt was able to work 
laboriously up to eighty years of age, and manifested no weakness 
or exhaustion as effects of excess of work. Even Goethe was able 
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to employ all his mental energies up to the last days of his life, 
and at eighty-one years finished the writing of the second part of 
Faust without showing any signs of weakness in the work. But 
Alessandro Manzoni after his thirtieth year could work no more. 
His intellectual work is therefore insignificant in comparison with 
that of the two Germans. The only valuable work of his which re- 
mains is his Promessi Spost, although he lived to be an old man, 
and was apparently in good health. Hence resistance to labor 
must be brought into calculation in a judgment concerning the per- 
sonal conditions of men of genius. A precocious exhaustion of the 
intellectual powers may indicate a degenerate state in the individ- 
ual who undergoes it. 

But the problem, as I look at it, is quite a different one. Ad- 
mitting degeneration in the genius it is this: what are the relations 
existing among the activities, the degenerate states, and the highest 
superiority of mind in the genius? Are they causal, are they simply 
concomitant, or are they accidental, as even some alienists contend? 

Lombroso did not set out to show that degeneration is an effi- 
cient cause of genius, but he has clearly shown that this is his con- 
ception. I say that he did not set out to show this, because he did 
not so state the problem, but he really attempted to solve it. His 
demonstration, however, does not appear to me satisfactory or com- 
plete, because he chiefly studied to reveal all the degenerative 
marks of the man of genius, and then presented them as general 
characteristics of geniuses. It is true that he finally found an 
epileptoid psychosis in which he wished to include all the opera- 
tions of genius; but even this could only serve to explain generic- 
ally the moment of the creative activity, and not the presence of 
the many different degenerative characteristics, which are found in 
men of genius and influence their activity. 

He himself felt the need of filling up the gap, and as we have 
seen had recourse once to the phagocytic theory, and then to re- 
gressive evolution, in order that he might have a general theory of 
the mental conditions of the genius. If we should admit one of 
these two theories, we should find ourselves, curiously enough, ac- 
cepting the evolutionary theory of Morselli, of Nordau and of Ven- 
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turi; for the so-called regressive evolution implies, as we have 
seen, progressive evolution; and, as a result, phagocytism is re- 
ferred to the same phenomenon. That is to say, it would not be 
want of equilibrium, but adaptation (hence equilibrium) of the 
genius to the conditions favorable to his existence. Now this is 
not the conception of Lombroso, nor can it be found in the con- 
ception of genius according to his degenerative theory. It would 
indeed have been in contradiction to it. 

It must be confessed that, in spite of the fact that so many be- 
sides his own have been unfolded, and in spite of the fact that so 
many have attempted to beat it down, no one up to date has brought 
forth better a better theory concerning men of genius than Lom- 
broso. And we cannot help admiring this man of genius, who 
unites with a profound intuition a copious analysis of the facts and 
observations before which all the adversaries of every type attempt, 
in vain, by every means to overthrow him. He is firm in his posi- 
tion, and fights without yielding a step, and without wavering in 
his convictions. This firmness in him, and the esteem united with 
admiration which I feel for him, embolden me to speak my opinion 
of his theories, and to express a judgment concerning the man of 
genius. 

In the first place it appears to me that genius must be some- 
thing more simple than it is usually supposed to be; and that in 
undertaking to investigate it by analysis it flees from us and van- 


ishes, leaving only qualities common to all men. Such an investi- 
gation is in some degree analogous to that concerning xsthetic 
beauty, of which, when we strive to investigate the elements of 
which it is composed, there remain only straight or curved lines, 
or a combination of them; just as we find in objects of common 


beauty, and even in those not beautiful. 

It is worse still when it is affirmed that genius exists in the 
fineness or profundity of perceptions, or in large imaginative facul- 
ties, or in strong and multiform memory, or in tenacious and in- 
domitable will; for it is easy to find men of genius with weak im- 
aginative powers, with one-sided memories, or with superficial 
perceptive faculties; and, more frequently than is supposed, adudéia 
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is found instead of a strong and energetic will. All this arouses 
the suspicion that the characteristics of men of genuis are not to be 
found in such psychological elements. 

The delusion becomes all the greater when it is thought that 
the man of genius must be complete in all his faculties, integral, 
universal, so that he is of more value than many men ; that he sees 
everything at a glance. Men of genius are very frequently one- 
sided, with a limited horizon, and have only one direction in which 
they turn their minds and their activities, and outside of which they 
are nothing, inferior to common men, frequently infantine. Very 
rarely are they men who are relatively complete. Such one-sided- 
ness makes them appear strange, even mad, as sometimes they 
are, always eccentric and frequently unbalanced. Examples may 
be found in the book of Lombroso, and I may therefore dispense 
with them here. 

The man of genius, therefore, from what I have said, is and 
must be an eccentric, one who departs from the common orbit in 


which other men are accustomed to move; and if it is admitted 
that in the normal man, in his psychic functions, there ought to be 


found a correlation of development and manifestation, in the gen- 
ius, on the contrary, this correlation is interrupted—one function 
finding itself exalted by the abasement of another ; that is, there is 
an unbalanced condition. 

But the unbalanced and the eccentrics do not constitute a 
unique class, nor are they such from a single cause. I do not be- 
lieve that there can properly be constructed a scale of one toa 
thousand, or one to a million, to gather them up and classify them, 
as some have wished to do. There are those who are defectives in 
the widest signification of the word, retarded in their development, 
and who possess no eminent qualities. But in a classification, these 
should not be brought into relation with those in which, along with 
deficiency, is found an excellence of one quality which almost 
serves as a recompense for the weakness of others: There are 
others who have common qualities like those of normal men united 
with deficiencies, as in the lower grades of the Galtonian scale. 
Hence it would be inexact, even erroneous, to put together these 
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_ three categories which may have in common some defects but not 
any other quality. It would not be logical to classify together de- 
linquents, mattoids, cretons, defectives, and men of genius. The 
Galtonian scale may be considered exact only in so far as men su- 
perior to the average are placed opposite those who are inferior. 

Here we have come, however, upon a confirmation of the de- 
generative theory of Lombroso, and we ask at once, From what is 
the unbalanced condition in the man of genius derived? It seems 
to me that it ought to be derived from the physical degeneration 
more or less visible of the organs, understanding by degeneration, 
that which departs from the normal nature, or from the proper cor- 
relation of parts or organs, or of psychological and physiological 
functions. Degeneration may be complete, or partial, and may be 
little noticeable or not at all, that is, it may escape observation 
from the absence of exterior signs. This is well known and is al- 
ways encountered in mental diseases in which the physical degen- 
erative characteristics are sometimes distinguishable either before 
or after death ; and in other cases in which they may escape analy- 
sis of any sort whatever. The same thing may be affirmed of the 
great, unbalanced degenerate who is called a genius. 

Of this we are convinced, and hence we think that one kind of 
genius has its origin in degeneration. The great difficulty consists 
now in determining the specific conditions favorable to the various 
manifestations of genius. Galileo, Newton, Rossini, Beethoven, 
were geniuses, but how much diversity among them! Lombroso 
recognises the unbalanced condition of such men, not so much in 
regard to those qualities or to those characteristics which make 
them geniuses, but rather in regard to those qualities, I would say, 
which are negative, and which produce an unbalanced condition, 
that is, their deficiencies. This is why the common herd has tried 
to cry down the psychiatrist of Turin, while some scientists con- 
sider such deficiéncies accidental, not comprehending that this 
recognition points naturally to a solution of the problem and opens 
a just way to study it and to interpret it. 

Certainly the degenerative characteristics of a man of genius 
cannot be of a nature different or opposed to those of a delinquent, 
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for they are found in organs and functions of beings alike human. 
There exists no assimilation, however, between the man of genius 
and the delinquent, but an assimilation between the degenerative 
characteristics of men, whatever may be their value, their merit or 
demerit ; just as the normal organs of the genius are not different 


from those of other men. 

The opponents of the degenerative theory, while they are as- 
tonished to learn that degenerative characteristics are found in 
men of genius as they are found in the insane and the delinquents, 
do not comprehend that they ought equally to be astonished to find 
that the stomach and the heart of Galileo functioned just the same 
as those of any other man. They ought to know that the problem 
presents itself in the form of a paradox, that is, that those charac- 
teristics which apparently ought to degrade an individual, really 
exalt him and render him superior. It is, therefore, necessary to 
explain the paradox, if one is able to do so, not to deny the facts 
which in my belief are well established. 


v. 


But is the epileptoid psychosis of Lombroso the common char- 
acteristic of men of genius, the universal degenerative mark to 
which all the manifestations of genius may be reduced? Lombroso 
does not exactly say so, but from a fair interpretation of his thought 
it would seem that all degenerative characteristics or marks of de- 
generation which he has found in men of genius, can be nothing 
else than an index of the epileptoid nature of every one of them. 
If this is not so, it is impossible to understand what purpose these 
degenerative characteristics may serve, what function they have, 
or whether they are something in addition to the epileptoid psy- 
chosis. This leads me to an analysis of the Lombrosian doctrine 
and of the arguments he adduces to establish it. 

In the preceding pages I have transcribed literally the prin- 
cipal and characteristic reasons which led Lombroso to think that 
the manifestations of genius, as for instance its products, confirm 
the idea of its epileptoid nature. These are the analogy of the epi- 
leptic fit with the period of creative excitement, both being an 
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active and violent unconsciousness which acts creatively in the 
genius and convulsively in the epileptic, and that whatever the in- 
termittency of the creative fit, it is always instantaneous and un- 
conscious. The apparent analogy is wholly in favor of Lombroso, 
and more than that, it appears to me that the conception of the 
psychic equivalent, corresponding to the creation of products indi- 


cating genius, and which takes the place of the convulsive move- 
ments of epileptics, has a great value. While it may not be true, 
this conception is profound, and I may add that though it is not 
universal among men of genius, as its author believes, it may cer- 


tainly easily be found in some, and hence is true for some manifes- 
tations of genius. 

Before all we must know whether those somatic and psycho- 
logical anomalies discovered in men of genius, independently of 
the creative instant, have any direct or causal relation with it; 
whether these characteristics which reveal the epileptoid nature of 
a man have an intimate relation or not with the creative instant in 
genius. Now, this is difficult to establish, But Lombroso does 
not doubt that, given the morbid nature of the man of genius, such 
relation exists; and it is possible. 

But there is one point upon which I do not agree with Lom- 
broso, and that is that unexpected and instantaneous production 
and unconsciousness of the phenomenon is peculiar to genius. In 
an analysis which I have recently made,! I think I have established 
the fact that the thought of every man is a/ways elaborated in un- 
consciousness, and is manifested in consciousness only when it is 
complete. Not only this, but I have also shown, I think, that al- 
though the thought is completed and elaborated in unconscious- 
ness, its appearance is instantaneous, and this is so in every man, 
even in early life. Hence I have resurrected the doctrine of Sir 
William Hamilton, who many years ago in his lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, after some analysis affirmed that ‘‘What we 
are conscious of is constructed out of what we are not conscious of, 
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—that our whole knowledge, in fact, is made up of the unknown 
and the incognisable. ... It is thus demonstratively proved that 
latent agencies—manifestations of which we are unconscious— 
must be admitted as a ground-work of Phenomenology of Mind.! 

I have referred to many examples of this phenomenon which 
are well known in psychology but badly interpreted; and I have 
also given an interpretation which would put an end to the discus- 
sion concerning the psychological and the physiological element in 
psychic phenomena. 

It appears to me, therefore, that instantaneous and uncon- 
scious production are not peculiar to the genius, but facts which 
are common to all men. I have elsewhere written: ‘‘If conscious- 
ness is only a form of the manifestation of psychic phenomena 
when they are complete, if the elaboration of thought and inven- 
tion under every aspect takes place in the cerebral depths without 
producing the least hint of labor, it does not seem to me that there 
is the least question as to whether the creations of genius are un- 
conscious or not. Necessarily the creative work of the genius, like 
that of all ordinary men of talent, is occult, and there is nothing 
new or extraordinary about it. . . . If it happens that the products 
of genius seem to be due to a kind of inspiration, in art as well as 
in science, it is because these products have an exceptional value, 
while those of other men pass unobserved. 

“(If Newton and Galileo had been dependent upon voluntary 
or conscious reason for finding those natural laws which they ar- 
rived at, they would never have found them, because they would 
never have been able consciously or voluntarily to find out all the 
paths which lead to these results, being more ignorant in regard to 
them than we are to-day. These paths are as intricate as a laby- 
rinth, and no one could find the way out unless he were led by a 
fixed and definite idea which would serve as a guide and a light in 
the obscure cerebral depths. Cerebration took place around that 
fixed idea and led to the discovery or the solution.” To what I have 
here said, and elsewhere demonstrated, I may add that when we 
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wish to think consciously upon a problem, we almost never suc- 
ceed, because then the thought is superficial and not profound as 
when it takes place in absolute unconsciousness. From this other 
fact we arrive at another deduction, namely: that the depth of un- 
consciousness is in direct relation to the intensity of thought, and 
that those men who think less unconsciously than others are the 
superficial, the vulgar, the common, and hence they have not pro- 
duced anything new and extraordinary, like those who think in ab- 
solute and profound unconsciousness. Perhaps then the emergence 
of a new thought from such a depth gives to it an appearance more 
surprising and striking than that of superficial thought; but this 
does not prevent the one or the other from being unconscious elab- 
orations and instantaneous appearances. This interpretation of 
the work of the brain in thinking takes away the pathological char- 
acter of cerebral activity, and of the instantaneous appearance of 
the productions of genius which Lombroso would claim for them. 

This condition of unconsciousness in the phases of psychic 
phenomena, I think I have shown also by examples. I would re- 
call the fact that I have thus jnterpreted psychic phenomena for 
more than twenty years. This being the case if I am not deceived, 
I do not wish any misunderstanding to arise as to my contentions 
in relation to those of Lombroso; that is, I would not wish to be 
understood as saying that the productions of genius in the moment 
of cerebral excitement, to use Lombroso’s phrase, remains uncon- 
scious as in an epileptoid fit when the movement and everything in 
regard to the afflicted person remains unconscious to him ; because 
if it were so the genius could never have created anything, or his 
production would be worth nothing, not being able to be made 
available. I mean to say that unconsciousness exists in the cere- 
bral preparation, in the working out of the phenomena. But when 
all this has been completed the phenomenon becomes conscious. 
And this is true with the man of genius when he creates any new 
thing whatever, either in science or in art. 

If the idea of Lombroso concerning the epileptoid, and there- 
fore pathological, character of the bursting forth of genius in an in- 
stantaneous and unconscious manifestation does not appear to me 
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tenable, the affirmation of Morselli that he would attribute to gen- 
ius a hyper-consciousness, that is a consciousness clearer and more 
intense than that of the normal and common man, because, as he 
says, the conscious mental energy of the genius is concentrated at 
a single point and not diffused or suspended, seems to me com- 
pletely erroneous; and for reasons accepted, and which it is not 
necessary to repeat, this conception signifies nothing. 

But if the instantaneous appearance of the product of uncon- 
scious activity indicating genius is, as I have said, neither epilep- 
toid nor pathological may not the whole unconscious process be 
determined by some other pathological characteristic? This ap- 
pears to.me to merit some consideration. 

Newton on being asked how he managed to discover the law 
of gravitation replied, ‘‘By always thinking about it;” and Sir 
Rowan Hamilton, the author of Quaternions, confesses that for fif- 
teen years the problem, the solution of which came to him suddenly 
while crossing a bridge in Dublin, had so to speak knocked at the 
door of his consciousness. Now who does not see in this the in- 
fluence of a fixed idea which continually tormented the man of gen- 
ius, and which became a focus around which al] the rays of his in- 
tellectual activity converged! It appears to me that one thought 
gained possession of his mind, became a delirious idea which con- 
tinually persecuted and tormented him until the solution of the 
problem it represented was found, that is, until he arrived at the 
satisfaction of the sentiment which had aroused it. The difference 
between such a fixed idea of the genius and that of the common 
insane person is chiefly in its content. The fixed idea of the insane 
person can have no realisation, no definite end; that of the genius 
has a possible realisation. If this is so, the phenomenon has a 
- pathological character which fortunately has a relief and an end in 
the creation of the genius. This demonstrates also the one-sided- 
ness of the genius, on account of which other activities may not 
have a normal and correlative unfolding as in the well-balanced 
man. 

But there is another difference between the man of genius who 
is tormented as in a delirium by a fixed idea, and the ordinary de- 
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ranged person. To the first, the idea arises from a clear vision of 
observed, even common place, phenomena; but to the other it is a 
superficial sensation which dominates in consciousness. And this 
points to another difference in regard to the profundity of the un- 
conscious activity which both the normal man and the genius have 
in common, and that is that in one it is like a shallow sea, while in 
the other it is a sea of unfathomable depth, and thought arising 
from the cerebral abyss to the light of consciousness seems so much 
the more instantaneous and unconscious as the depth is great. 

This is pathological, not normal, and accords with the Lom- 
brosian idea of the pathology of genius, if it is separated from it in 
some particulars through its interpretation. But it agrees also in 
the fact of the anomalous condition of men of genius, and hence in 
the various marks of degeneration which are encountered in them, 
as also in abnormal beings. 4 

But even here it is necessary that we pause to say that while 
what we have said of a fixed idea like that of Newton, of Columbus 
and others, is true in certain cases of the manifestations of the man 
of genius, and asarule happens in science, in mechanics, and in 


scientific applications, it does not always hold. There is not always 
the phenomenon of a fixed idea which occupies the whole thought 
of the genius. There are other different forms of the manifestations 
of genius, if not wholly at least in part, and in their mode of pre- 
senting themselves. To reduce all to a simple unity and to a unique 
cause would be a scientific ideal, but it would not always corre- 


spond to reality. 

A little while ago I said that the fixed idea arises in the man of 
genius from a clear vision of observed phenomena, and in fact, 
whether it is Newton seeking the law of falling bodies in the move- 
ment of bodies around a greater one; whether it is Galileo study- 
ing the isochronous movements of the pendulum; whether it is 
Columbus, who'sees the sphericity of the earth, all this is a vision 
of phenomena which all observe, that is, which present themselves 
to all but which no one really sees but the man of genius. Com- 
monly this vision is called intuition, which signifies ¢o see, and is 
applied to the power of seeing deep into things, and not to a su- 
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perficial vision. Let us examine it a little further. I will be as 


brief as possible. 


Vi. 


Intuition according to my interpretation is referable to per- 
ceptivity, and while there is a perceiving that which stands outside 
of ourselves, commonly called external reality, with the sensible 
qualities of matter which provoke sensations, there is also a per- 
ception of the relation of sensible qualities themselves with that 
which may be understood as reality deprived of them. Such a 
perception may not be wholly referred to visible and tangible ob- 
jectivity, but remains as a mode of seeing that which is not visible, 
and becomes an interpretation of that which is visible or sensible 
in general, anterior to every analysis and to every judgment, which 
facts may in consequence conform to the exactness of the intui- 
tion. But a precisely similar internal sense, as it should be de- 
nominated, may also delude and draw into errors of many kinds, 
especially in the facts which have a direct relation to practical life 
or to the consequences of scientific principles. The principal char- 
acteristic of intuition is its immediate presentation ; that is to say, 
it manifests itself without any other intermediate function beyond 
that which presents the matter by which it is explained. 

Hence in order to be better understood, I may indicate intui- 
tion as an intellectual vision, as a characteristic internal sense 
which may be obtuse or acute, which may be slow to reveal itself, 
or rapid and instantaneous. In men of genius this vision ought to 
be like the direct and clear vision of the central part of the retina, 
hence it ought to have greater intellectual clearness united with 
greater profundity of penetration. The revelation of an idea lead- 
ing to the solution of a problem, is the effect of this intuition, and 
then the problem becomes the object of persistent research ; it is 
like a delirious idea. Here there is no doubt that the excess of 
mental development in this direction must be interpreted by the 
state of functional unequilibrium which the phenomenon indicates. 

It is in science and in intellectual activity where this intuition 
of genius is most manifested. In this case it ought not to be con- 
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founded with automatic activity produced by experience or by adap- 
tation. When Napoleon, having come upon the field of battle, sees 
at once the outcome of the struggle between the two hostile armies, 
it is intuition; and this is true also in regard to those discoveries 
of a scientific character which have reference to the interpretation 
of reality. Inventions depend absolutely upon it. Nor is this in- 
tuition easy to acquire, for it is a congenital phenomenon; as con- 
genital as the intuitive obtuseness, the mental half-blindness, called 
by me on another occasion, mental ambliopia. 

But in men of genius of another type, as artists for instance, 
there is often, it seems to me, another form of intuition which has 
another basis and another manner of manifesting itself. In true 
intuition as an inward sense, the sensible qualities of matter which 
produce sensations have no real and primary value, but are valu- 
able only as matter of interpretation. To the artist, however, as 
for instance the painter, they acquire an exceptional value from an 
intensity of impression which they produce on him. This impres- 
sion is superficial in respect to intuition which is profound, sensory 
only and not intellectual, for which reason it may be called :mpres- 
stonability, and the artist who feels it an impressionist. 

In such a case the intuition, or the visual mentality in regard 
to sensible qualities, is almost nothing, and the whole is sensory 
impression. Color, form, situation, light in various gradations, 
make such powerful impressions upon the artist as cannot be com- 
prehended by those who have not experienced them. But such ex- 
cessive sensibility to external impressions of sensible qualities is at 
the expense of pure mentality. While the artist truly represents 
phenomenal nature, he has no index of the signification of the rock 
which he pictures, or of the living nature which he attempts to rep- 
resent with artificial colors. 

So any one who looks closely will perceive a characteristic 
difference between. the intuitionist and the impressionist in men of 
genius. The one has a penetrating and profound insight into sen- 
sible forms which make superficial impressions, but sufficient be- 
cause they are observed. The other receives an intense but super- 
ficial impression of the sensible forms themselves but stops there. 
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Hence I would say that defects of an opposite character, and de- 
velopments of an equally opposite character, may give two types of 
genius, the inventor or scientist, and the artist. 

Nor does it seem to me that there is any difference between 
the painter and the musician. The musician is also an impression- 
ist, and must have a most agile and lively fancy for the creation of 
various and multiplex musical combinations. But fancy does not 
arise out of a superficial order of sensory impressions of which it is 
a reproduction and a recomposition. The exaggerated activity of 
such a faculty leads necessarily to an unbalanced condition in the 
mental life of the artist. "We therefore do not wonder at what is 
known of Beethoven, Donizetti, Wagner and others; just as we do 
not wonder at Salvator Rosa and other celebrated eccentric artists 
unbalanced in their functions. The liveliness of their impressions 
ought naturally to bring illusions, hallucinations, deliriums, dis- 
turbances and even instabilities in the practical activity of the ar- 
tists. 

If I should attempt here to interpret all kinds of genius and all 
the forms of this manifestation, I would say the same thing of 


poets and all other kinds of artists, and show how the differences 
of poetic production depend upon temperament, and upon certain 
special and personal conditions ; how there are poet colorists and 
poets who may be called intuitionists, who neglect objective na- 
ture, and represent in art the intimate manifestations of the indi- 
vidual or universal life. But I must regard the limits imposed 
upon me in this study, and perhaps what I have already said will 


be sufficient. 
VII. 

From what has been said up to this point it is easy to argue 
that as men of genius are unbalanced because the correlation of 
development in their psychological functions is not preserved, and 
because some of these functions are developed at the expense of 
others, there is degeneration ; as may easily be shown by the char- 
acteristic signs which are encountered in these men. And this may 
reach often to madness, as is illustrated in the undeniable examples 
of Donizetti and Tasso, or to an unbalanced condition which is 
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little short of madness, or to peculiarities in manner of living, or of 
comporting themselves in every-day life, or inability to adapt them- 
selves to practical exigencies, or childishness in certain psycho- 


logical manifestations, etc. 


But this does not solve the problem in its paradoxical form 
that degeneration is a cause of genius, for it may still be objected 
that degeneration is not a cause but only a concomitant more or 
less necessary or accidental, and the objection is not a light one. 
If it should happen that genius is always and everywhere found 
constantly united to degeneration, and should not be considered 
from a biological aspect, as some would wish, as a superiority 
arising from the fact of evolution in humanity, and as a pathologi- 
cal phenomenon, perhaps the solution of the problem would be 
less difficult. And here is just the most difficult point to get around, 
although Lombroso has, as it appears to me, already largely de- 
monstrated it. Then comes that other problem above enunciated. 
Admitting the constancy of the relation between genius and degen- 
eration, it is not a question of simple concomitance but of causal 
relation, and there appears as the result the incontestable fact that 
genius, if it is a pathological, abnormal divergence, must have its 
origin in degeneration. Of this we are fully convinced. 

This problem being solved, others appear. May all the de- 
generation in genius, for example, be reduced to a single cause, to 
the epileptoid psychosis of Lombroso? From the analysis which I 
have made, I must reply in the negative. It is possible that there 
may be, even are, facts which confirm the epileptoid psychosis. 
But it does not appear to me that this is a universal cause, or that 
it explains all the manifestations of genius. Intuition, as I have 
said, united with unconsciousness is not an exceptional phenome- 
non; nor is a diseased condition, much less if it is of an epileptoid 
type, that is, the increase of degree and therefore of intensity and 
profundity at the expense of other psychological manifestations, or 
the lack of it from a compensation of excessive development in 
other manifestations, able to explain the unbalanced condition, 
which may not be referred to epileptoid degeneration, at least not 
always. 
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For these reasons I believe that the forms of psychosis which 
may be encountered in genius are various; and instead of reducing 
them to a single cause not always capable of being adapted to the 
multiform productions of genius, I believe that a multiplicity and 
variety of psychoses are more suitable to the nature of genius. 
Consequently it appears to me that we must now place this famous 
and much discussed problem upon a more practical ground. 

These considerations lead us to recognise a fact which has 
already been pointed out, namely: that geniuses are not all made 
after the same pattern and by a single cause, but are various and 
diverse and of many origins, and that the final solution of the prob- 
lem can only be arrived at when we have examined individually the 
genius in his superior characteristics and in his deficiencies, and 
have put these facts into relation with his productions, in order to 
find out the causal dependence, if any exists. So long as we do 
not consider the phenomenon in its general characteristics, but as 
if there were only one cause which produces it, we shall not arrive 
at a final interpretation. 

This investigation, perhaps, is the most difficult of all, be- 
cause, while it is not difficult to know what the deficiencies of men 
of genius are, it is very difficult to discover a definite causal nexus 
between them and the products of their genius. Why was Rossini 
a musical genius and Michael Angelo a genius in sculpture and 
painting? Why was Galileo a genius in the physical and mechani- 
cal sciences and Darwin in biology? Whoknows! And although 
according to Lombroso we may declare epileptoid psychosis to be 
a final cause, we may not in this way demonstrate the origin of so 


many varieties of genius. Even if we should accept the phagocyte 
theory or that of regressive evolution, we should still have always 


before us this fact which resists every comprehensive and general 
interpretation. 

Nor may we accept the idea of some who, admitting the fact of 
degeneration in genius, think they find quantitative differences in 
it. It seems to me that while there are differences in men of gen- 
ius, they are qualitative, not quantitative. We have no means of 
measuring them. Great men are geniuses, or they are not. If we 
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descend from the high level of the genius, we shall have either 
caricatures or malformations. Great men are not all and always 
geniuses, in spite of the fact that they may seem to touch the height 


of genius. 

In conclusion it may be affirmed that one fact may now be 
considered as established, namely: that degeneration is a proxi- 
mate cause of genius; that is, that genius is dependent upon a 
pathological fact, and the establishment of this fact constitutes no 
small merit in Lombroso. But the solution of the problem in re- 
gard to the origin of the varieties of genius and of its ultimate 


cause, if there is one, is reserved for the future. 


Viil. 


I ought not to bring this discussion to a close without saying 
a word about the effect of social influences on the man of genius; 
because there are those who think and write that the genius is a 
product of the environment in which he lives. I have had occasion 
to criticise this doctrine which practically abolishes the personality 
of the genius, or gives it a secondary place, but it seems necessary 
to return to it here. ¢ 

First of all it will be well to distinguish between two facts in 
this influence, namely: the aid and the obstacles in his develop- 
ment which the genius finds in society; and the needs, the ideas, 
the sentiments diffused in the social environment, which may be 
comprehended and summed up in the man of genius, realised and 
then manifested in the highest manner, so that he may be a repre- 
sentative of his time and of the society in which he lives. Concern- 
ing the first fact, I may refer to the opinion of a man who has 
studied with every means of observing the conditions of superior 
men, namely, Galton, who believes that social obstacles constitute 
a system of natural selection in the depression of those whose in- 
tellectual qualities fall below a certain level, but which could never 
act so powerfully on the man of genius. Even if the obstacles to 
his success were very great, we should expect that the genius would 
overcome them. He writes, ‘‘If a man of genius is gifted with vast 
intellectual ability, with eagerness to work and power of working, 
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I cannot comprehend how such a man should ibe repressed. . .. 
I am speaking of the very first class men—prodigies—one in a mil- 
lion or one in ten millions.”"! Notice closely what Galton means to 
say. Speaking of eminent men, men worthy to be considered gen- 
iuses, he writes: ‘‘I do not mean high social or official positions, 
nor such as is implied by being a mere lion of a London season; 
but I speak of the reputation of a leader of opinion, of an origina- 
tor, of aman to whom the world deliberately acknowledges itself 
largely indebted.’* Hence all those who acquire power or reputation 
from social position and intrigue are excluded, and this is natural. 
To these eminent human beings, as Galton denominates men of 


genius, he attributes a very high personal value, by means of which 


they necessarily overcome every difficulty and rise. By his victory 
over obstacles may be recognised, according to Galton, the truly 
superior man. He adds that ‘‘if the hindrances of the rise of gen- 
ius were removed from English society as completely as they have 
been removed from that of America, we (that is, the English) 
should not become materially richer in highly eminent men.’’® 
That is to say that genius must be sought in the ‘personality, in 
the characteristics, of the man who is endowed with it, and not in 
society. This appears to me to be right. 

But in regard to the second fact, there may be some reason in 
the contention of those who claim that genius is a sociological phe- 
nomenon. This is put forward, however, in an absurd and inexact 
manner. I should like to know how much influence was felt by 
Newton in his discovery of the law of universal gravitation; how 
much Humboldt was influenced in his profound studies, or La- 
grange, or Galileo, or finally Copernicus, whose discoveries were 
foreign to the intellectual movement of his time, or directly opposed 
to it. These men worked apart from the social movement. Think 
of Alexander von Humboldt shut up in his observatory at Paris, 
scanning the heavens day and night while the famous days of ’92 
were passing. Copernicus wrote a book upon the movement of the 
earth, and prayed that he might not be roasted for contradicting 
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the Catholic Church, and that he might not fall into the hands of 
the Inquisition. And Galileo, brought before the Inquisition at 
Rome, was compelled to deny the truth. These were men who 
gave a new intellectual direction to the social world, and they did 
not receive it nor were they greatly influenced by it. Nor is it 
worth while to say that if Copernicus and Galileo had been born 
among the Indians of America they would never have discovered 
anything, for there is no sense in such a statement. If one were 
born in the midst of a people entirely illiterate, one of course would 
not be able to write. 

- There would be much to discuss in regard to the case of Charles 
Darwin, because the evolutionary hypothesis had already been pre- 
sented by his uncle Erasmus Darwin and by Lamarck and by the 
brothers Saint-Hilaire and by others. But sociologically considered 
the doctrine was in opposition to the dominant ideas of the time, 
and was considered incredible. That is to say science has its he- 
redity, and hence its affiliation, living apart from ideas dominant 
in the sociological moment until the time arrives in which it may 
impose itself and become universal. Science never receives an in- 
flux from the masses, but it is science on the contrary which re- 
veals itself and struggles for existence by diffusing itself. And it 
is science which forms social opinions, thanks to the powerful im- 
pulses of men of genius like Darwin. 

But it may be said that this is not the case with art. I will 
say, however, that not even in the case of art may it be affirmed 
that genius depends upon social influence. I would mention Wag- 
ner as an evident example in music. I do not know whether 
Wagnerian art will ever become general, but I do know that it arose 
against the common tendencies, and not from a sociological influx. 
I know also, that some have attempted to imitate it, not wholly but 
in part, and these imitators are those who felt the influx, not social 
however, but that of the man of genius, who is precisely one of 
those who has arisen in accordance with the idea of Galton. I am 
almost tempted to say that those who sum up and assimilate the 
ideas and sentiments common to the social collectivity, and make 
themselves representative men, either in letters or in the arts, are 
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not men of genius, in spite of the fact that they are eminent, and 
representative of culture in their age. Because they do not create 
anything ; they do not solve the enigmas of science nor open new 
paths, intellectual or artistic. He who represents existing culture 
is a great centre of suggestion, that is to say, he sums it up ina 
lofty and superior manner, but he is not a genius. 

I speak of social influence as I understand it. In the same 
epoch there may be intellectual, artistic, literary, or biological needs 
not satisfied, secular problems not solved. Now there comes one 
who satisfies the first, solves the second and impresses new char- 
acteristics upon science and art. This is the man of genius who 
feels and recognises the desires of society, but has not undergone 
social influence in the ordinary and common acceptation of the 
term. Finally let us remember when we are treating of superior 
men, men who have a conspicuous personality, that men generally 
assimilate what may be absorbed by their individual organism. 
Those who do not have this personality, and they are the majority, 
are subject without choice to every suggestion. Hence it happens 
that men of genius, who are eminent personalities, are subject less 
than all others to social influences, and those which are felt by 
them are homogeneous to their personal conditions. Such a person 
does not become a pessimist from the reading of a book, or because 
there is a pessimism in literature. Schopenhauer always taught 
that his melancholy was congenital. Nor does he become a mystic 
if he has not within himself a tendency to mysticism. If the great 
masses of men become mystics and pessimists through unconscious 
influence, it is because man is a gregarious animal and hence sub- 
ject to suggestion, and to act under the influence of social ideas 
and sentiments. The man of genius lives outside of this gregari- 
ous union in which suggestion plays so great a part, and is there- 
fore solitary, or in opposition to the social current. He is a great 


eccentric. 


G. SERGI. 
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A DECADE OF PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE. 


N the course of the past ten years I have presented to the readers 
of Zhe Monist the personalities and the works of a large num- 

ber of writers, attempting so far as possible to compare their teach- 
ings with one another and to assign them their place in the general 
movement of modern thought. To-day it seems to me desirable to 
take a general view of this period and to devote some pages to a 
summary of the observations which it may yield. The necessity of 
an occasional inventory is forced upon us by the number of books 
which from month to month accumulate upon the shelves of our 


libraries. 


I. WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY ? 


This is a question which has been asked more than once, and 
which inexperienced readers will doubtless be surprised to hear 
formulated by professional philosophers : What is philosophy? 

From that vast group of studies which was formerly called 
philosophy, psychology and sociology have been separated and 
made to form independent branches. Moreover, these in their turn, 
having recourse to the experiments of the laboratory or encouraging 
comparative researches in history, have finally absorbed esthetics 
and moral philosophy—I had almost said logic and the theory of 
knowledge, for one thing involves another, and the study of the 
human mind, considered from the point of view of its faculties as 
well as of its products, could not be separated either from psychol- 
ogy, which studies the individual consciousness and seeks its roots 
in the physiological sub-soil, or from sociology, which points out 
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the mutual relations of individual consciousnesses and the effect 
which they exercise upon one another. 

While these studies, be they general or special, overlap one 
another in many points to such an extent that their boundaries are 
sometimes indeterminate, nevertheless they form groups which are 
quite distinct, and one does not see clearly at the first glance what 
is left peculiar to philosophy in the ancient sense that would not at 
the same time belong to some special science. 

But, it might be said, after all philosophy is the whole series 
of these studies, understood in a different way and generalised. 
Such a definition would be too loose, in my opinion, and at the 
same time not sufficiently comprehensive. Then we must go farther 
and declare boldly that philosophy includes also the natural sci- 
ences, astronomy, physics, chemistry, and biology. But how does 
it include them? How is it the whole of knowledge without being 
any special branch of knowledge? My reply to this question will 
be very simple. Philosophy applies to all branches of science be- 
cause it is a function of the mind ; it embraces the whole of science, 
because it is a manner of conceiving the universe. 

We may distinguish in science two sorts of results. These 
are: first, empirical laws, in which we have the most precise ex- 
pression possible of reality ; second, rational hypotheses, by means 
of which we succeed in grouping a great number of facts, or series 
of facts, under a clear and precise formula. 

Such are, for example, in the subject of light, the laws of re- 
flexion, refraction, etc., on the one hand, and on the other, the hy- 
pothesis of emission, replaced later by that of undulations. Thus 
every expression which goes beyond the empirical has something of 
a conjectural character. Conjecture and philosophy are intimately 
connected. The proof of this proposition is so clear that I will not 
insist on giving it, and the bearing of it will be seen presently. 

The human mind is constantly endeavoring to overstep the 
limits of immediate observation. It is by virtue of this fact that 
science is at the same time philosophy ; it is for this same reason 
that philosophy may be considered as a primary function of the in- 
tellect, and that it signifies in a certain degree our very effort after 
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abstract generalisation, which is the means and the object of all 


knowledge. 

But what is generalising but concentrating within the scope of 
the mind the multitude of facts which experience would meet dis- 
persed and fragmentary, grasping them in their connexions and 
expressing them so far as possible in terms of one another? And 
what, in sum, is such a labor of mental concentration but conceiv- 
ing the universe? 

Singular as this definition may appear, in form at least, to 
some readers, I fancy that the majority of our philosophers, M. 
Ribot, M. Fouillée, M. de Roberty, for instance, would not object 
to it. Those who, with M. Paul Janet, wish to identify philosophy 
with the science of thought, ‘‘the thought of thought,” are per- 
haps less concerned with defining philosophy than with identifying 
it with the spiritualism which they themselves profess. 

But without further delay let us proceed to the examination of 
the French works which constitute the object of this article, be- 


ginning with sociology. 
II. SOCIOLOGY. 


The field of sociology includes works of very varied character 
and treating vastly different subjects. And they differ not simply 
in character, but also in their method, in the conception which 
their authors have of a science of society, and even of the social 
fact itself, which after all is the very object of their study. 

Thus, on the one hand, we have seen a long debate conducted 
upon the more or less close similarity of society to living organ- 
isms, an ancient analogy by means of which we attain the desirable 
end of connecting sociology with biology, and which suggests points 
of just approach, but which cannot take the place of the explana- 
tion which it promises. 

On the other hand, we have seen philosophers like M. Tarde, 
in this respect following Taine, demanding the explanation of the 
social facts through the analysis of elementary psychological states* 





1 The action of one individual upon another, or even the inner struggle within 
one and the same person and the adjustment of two ideas in one brain. 
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into which would be definitively resolved the facts of repetition, 
opposition and adaptation, which seem to him to dominate all 
science,—and which amounts very nearly to reducing sociology to 
psychology,—while again, still others, like M. Durkheim, faithful 


in this respect to the thought of Comte, regard a society as on the 
contrary a being sué generis, having its own independent structure 
and its own laws of development. 

But enough of these contradictions. They disappear inevitably 
in the exact comprehension of what may constitute a science of so- 
ciety. And what else is it really that constitutes a science, if not 
—and it cannot be too often repeated—inquiring how one series of 
facts differs in function from certain others, and formulating the 
laws of their variation if it is possible to grasp them? This defini- 
tion applies to astronomy, to physics, to chemistry, and is equally 
good for sociology. When we take up this point of view, the fac- 
titious obstacles over which we have stumbled quickly disappear. 

But what will be the series of facts which we shall have to 
consider in the case of sociology? In this class of investigations it 
scarcely makes any difference whether or not one claims to be able 
to resolve in theory social facts into individual facts. The action 
of men combined into societies has brought forth results which ex- 
ist independently when once created, and which in their turn react 
upon the individual whose psychology they unite in determining. 
And it is thus that the past exercises an influence upon the present 
and the future. Religions, laws, and civil or political institutions, 
the formation of independent associations within society itself, the 
administration of the soil and of movable property, military power 
and commercial relations, works of art and products of industry, 
written languages, acquired habits, are but so many creations of 
human activity which have tangible form in matter, are incarnated 
in persons, are transformed or pass into actions. In a word, they 
are facts, and these facts, which are truly social facts, and not re- 
solvable into individual facts, are so many series of facts which go 
together and are comparable with one another. 

_ Now if the question is asked which series is the most general, 
and whether there is not some controlling social fact under which 
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the others can be ranged, we find that investigations have generally 
been directed toward this object in the hope of attaining a very de- 
sirable simplification of the matter, and this is what characterises 
the philosophical but at the same time provisional tendency of 
social science. 

Comte, with his law of the ‘‘three states,” located the genera- 
tive fact of human history in the evolution of the intelligence,! that 
is to say, in psychology, although he claimed nevertheless to pre- 
serve for the social fact an objective and independent character. 
M. Tarde, with his laws of ‘‘imitation,” ‘‘opposition” and ‘‘social 
logic,” also locates the generative fact in psychology; but he de- 
liberately resolves sociology into collective psychology, or individ- 
ual psychology amplified, or, more exactly, he subordinates the 
science of society to a view that is purely philosophical, and con- 
structs upon vague analogies a sort of superior sociology. M. 
Durkheim selects for his explanatory principle the ‘‘division of 
labor,” that is to say, a fact of political economy; M. Novicow, 
‘‘the transformation of the struggle for existence,” which means 
the following out of a biological law into human history. 

Interesting as are these general views, or these varieties of re- 
duction of such complex occurrences to a single aspect, they are 
for all that premature. The task which calls upon us to-day is to 
study in detail the variations of social facts, be they simultaneous 
or consecutive. And the only example of such a study which I find 
in our sociological literature is the truly remarkable work, which 
may pass as a model, in which M. Durkheim has undertaken to in- 
vestigate the causes of the change in the proportion of suicides in 


different societies and in different stages of social life, how, in other 


words, it depends upon age and sex, upon race and climate, upon 
celibacy, matrimony or widowhood, upon the institutions of divorce 
or of indissoluble marriage, upon the religious training, corporate 
institutions, revolutions, etc. 

Every fact, whether more particular or more general, is sus- 





1M. Strada also has his laws of the ‘‘three states,” marked by a change in 
method : fideism, rationalism, impersonalism, which are about equivalent to theol- 
ogy, metaphysics and positivism. 
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ceptible of a similar treatment. The modifications of his habitat 
by the labor of man, or of man by his habitat, are a fact; the in- 
fluence of cross-breeding upon the races, and that of the ethnic 
element upon the destiny of empires, are likewise facts. And I re- 
fer to them here because the special study of them has given rise 
to those theories known as social geography (of which I find no 
representative in France, except, perhaps, M. Mougeolle), and 
anthropo-sociology, with which are associated among us the names 
of Comte de Gobineau, of M. Durand de Gros, of M. de Lapouge, 
and of M. Charles Mismer. 

As a matter of course, the study of facts of any sort, religious, 
economic, political, legal, even when it does not expressly attempt 
a correlation of series and the examination of their comparative 
variations, constitutes a useful contribution to sociology, and works 
of this sort have thus far been most numerous. They treat an in- 
finite variety of subjects: the forms of property and of marriage; 
the manners of primitive communal life; the institutions of guilds 
and commercial relations; the relation of criminality and alcohol- 
ism, etc., etc. I shall cite no names. I restrict myself to pointing 
out the direction which studies seem to me likely to take hence- 
forth, and the conception which is getting itself accepted of true 
sociology and of good method in sociology.! The period of dogma- 
tism and @ priori generalisation is past. The period of analysis is 
commencing. But if the works which are being presented have 
the aspect of dispersion and disorder, nevertheless they are being 
prepared with a view to making possible the synthesis which will be 
the work of the generations to come. 

The recent establishment of the Année sociologiqgue (1898), pub- 
lished under the direction of M. Durkheim, will aid powerfully 
toward this result. The readers of this journal will in fact find 
analyses of all the articles and reviews appearing in France and 





1Among the authors of general works not hitherto mentioned it seems proper 
to enumerate: MM. de Greef, De Roberty, Ad. Coste, J. Pioger, L. Lacombe, R. 
Worms, A. Espinas, G. Richard, G. Le Bon,—M. Espinas because of his studies 
in technology ; M. Coste for his Princifes de soctologie objective, a work which 
has just’ appeared, and in which he combats vigorously subjective, psychological 
sociology. 
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abroad that concern sociology,—analyses which are classified under 
special titles so as to constitute by their very grouping coherent 


studies. 
III. PSYCHOLOGY. 


zr. General Psychology. 


Psychology now occupies so many writers and puts forth so 
many works that it would be impossible in a few pages to outline 
the questions treated or even to emphasise the results attained. 
The reader will find what he needs by running over the voluminous 
Année psychologique, published since 1895 under the direction of 
MM. Beaunis and Binet, and will thus acquire some conception of 
the enormous labor that is going on in every country in the field 
of physiology and psychology, normal and pathological. 

The tendency, here as in sociology, is toward special studies, 
to monographs, to careful analyses of the facts, whether by means 
of simple observation or by experiment. From the moment when 
one claims to devote himself to science, it is a question of bringing 
together series of facts in order to take note of their variations. In 
doing this psychologists proceed in various ways: by noting the 
physiological modifications which correspond to psychic operations 
or accompany given states of consciousness; by examining and 
estimating perceptions or sensations, for instance, by the aid of 
different methods, by comparing the mental processes of one per- 
son with another, etc., etc. 

France is beginning to contribute a considerable amount to 
these patient researches. M. Binet and his collaborateurs in the 
laboratory of the Sorbonne, MM. Philippe, Courtier, Bourdon, and 
others, have produced works of value, such as the investigations 
on the circulation in the capillaries of the hand and its connexion 
with respiration and mental activities ; on the delicacy of the mu- 
sical ear tested by: means of the graphic lines of the sounds pro- 
duced by the piano, etc.! Thus far, indeed, French psychology 





1 We should add to these names that of M. Th. Flournoy, director of the lab- 
oratory at Geneva, and that of M. Victor Henri, at present a ‘‘ privat-docent" in 
Germany. 
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has been directed toward clinical investigations, and has derived 
great profit from them. 

Definitive theories, it is clear, can be established only on such 
a basis as this. And yet we cannot deny the value of works of gen- 
eral and analytical psychology, or even of literary psychology, 
which, after they had for a time enjoyed almost exclusive favor, 
certain critics are now depreciating. In fact, such works have the 
advantage of being able to suggest interpretative hypotheses, to 
group the facts accumulated and the solid demonstrations under 
clear propositions, or finally, to indicate new problems. It is well, 
in any case, not to bury oneself in the minute details, and never to 
lose from view the general outlines of the problems. 

I hasten to remark that I am deliberately omitting works of 


pure physiology, which would require a separate review. They are 


on the whole foreign to psychology, although they border upon it; 
they furnish it the means for investigating and testing, and fix its 
primary conditions, instead of being appointed to solve its special 
problems. There can be no question of psychology without the in- 
tervention of ‘‘ states of consciousness.”” One biologist, however, 
M. Le Dantec, has devoted himself to defining the notions of in- 
dividuality, of consciousness, of biological determinism, and has 
thus ranked himself among the psychologists. Under the head of 
one special subject, that of heredity, which I find myself obliged 
likewise to omit altogether, although it interests psychology and 
sociology in the highest degree, I mention merely two works, one 
that of this same M. LeDantec, the other that of M. A. Sanson, a 
specialist in zootechnics. This question of heredity, be it said in 
passing, may be attacked by the processes of observation and ex- 
periment, which I regret to see too much neglected, and which 
might be employed profitably in our laboratories and hospitals. 
Among the works on general psychology,—I come to my sub- 
ject after a short digression,—I shall mention first those of MM. 
Fouillée and Paulhan, which do not depend upon the experimental 
method, but have something of a philosophical character. The 
work of M. Fouillée, particularly interesting in its critical portion 
presents a general system of interpretation, of which I shall speak 
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later. In psychology he re-establishes the primacy of the will, of 
the ego, and refuses to recognise in the consciousness an epiphe- 
nomenon. M. Paulhan, for his part, considers the mind as a total 
of active elements variously co-ordinated, as a system of tendencies 
forming so many sub-personalities grouped with reference to a de 
sign,—an acceptable, though still hypothetical, manner of regard- 
ing the phenomena of the spirit, and which has several points of 
contact with the ‘‘ polyzoism ” of M. Durand de Gros. 

M. Ribot, who remains the leader of psychological studies in 
our country, makes the transition, as it were, from the psychology 
of the laboratory pure and simple to rational psychology. He de- 
pends constantly upon the results of physiology, of pathology, as 
well as of linguistics and literature; but at the same time he de- 
votes himself to grouping the facts according to a theory and as 
far as possible from some capital point of view. His unvarying 
method is to pass from the simple and primitive form to the com- 
plex and secondary form. Considering on the one hand that the 
most vital things about a creature are its appetites, desires and 
tendencies, and on the other, that the tendencies are manifested 
spontaneously in movements, he has pursued the motor element in 
all the psychologic states or acts: feelings, attention, imagination, 
and even concepts, and thus he has built up the ‘‘ motorial theory,” 
the fortunes of which it is not my province to discuss, but which 
constitutes the unifying principle of his whole work. 

This theory has been criticised by M. Marillier with reference 
to attention, and on general principles by M. Paul Sollier, who is 
unwilling to subordinate ‘‘sensibility” to ‘‘movement.” M. Rauh 
also opposes it, but in this case from the point of view of spiritual- 
ism, as a philosopher rather than as a psychologist. 

In the chapter on the affective states I scarcely find anybody 
to mention with M. Ribot, who treats the Psychology of the Emo- 
tions, except M. Dugas, author of a monograph on Zimidity,—the 
work of M. Paulhan on Affective. Phenomena, that of Beaunis on 
Internal Sensations, and that of Ch. Richet, etc., being older. Under 
the head of intellectual and voluntary states (psychology of the 
perceptions, of concepts) along with M. Ribot still (Zvo/ution of 
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General Ideas), there is M. Godfernaux (Relations of Thought ana 
Feeling). But there should be added to these,—and this without 
mentioning a great number of review-articles,—the works on path- 
ological psychology due to MM. Ch. Féré (Pathology of the Emo- 
tions), Pierre Janet (Psychological Automatism), Tissié (Dreams), 
Sollier (Disorders of the Memory; Hysteria, etc.), G. Dumas (Menta: 
States in Melancholia), etc. 

Under the head of mental states one might add here certain 
studies on special concepts: Guyau (Zhe Jdea of Time), Lechalas 
(On Space and Time), Dunan (On Time), Couturat (On Mathemat- 
scal Infinity). But here the boundary frequently seems vague be- 
tween the purely psychological problem and the philosophical doc- 
trine from which the solution proceeds or which it aims to support. 


2. Ethics and AAsthetics. 


When now we approach the field of esthetics and ethics, which 
plainly depend on the one hand upon psychology and on the other 
upon sociology, we shall find here the names of MM. Fouillée, 


De Roberty, Séailles, Guyau, Arréat, Souriau, Ch. Henry, Griveau, 
Maurice Pujo, Combarieu, Lacombe, and others. We shall learn 
that in ethics, on the one hand, the tendency is to abandon the 
theories founded upon either interest, or upon immediate knowl- 
edge of moral principles, or upon a categorical imperative, —that is 
to say, upon utilitarianism, hedonism, or apriorism,—to take a 
final stand upon the solid basis of appetites and tendencies, the 
source of our moral activity being thus restored to our physiological 
nature, while ethics in its development is identified with the social 
activity, of which it represents one aspect and follows the varia- 
tions; that in esthetics, on the other hand, there is a tolerable 
agreement in placing the origin of art in the spontaneous exercise 
of our vital activity (i. e., in play), and that we are coming to search 
for the reason of the beautiful and the ugly no longer merely in 
mental and moral conditions, but, going still deeper, in the elemen- 
tary states of consciousness which accompany sensible perceptions, 
and in the spontaneous movements which express them, while at 
the same time we explain the réle of art and its history by keeping 
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always in view its superior quality, which is that of being a sociol- 
ogical no less than a biological fact. 

Even the history of art or of literature, taken from the psych- 
ological point of view, scarcely contains a more marked writer than 
M. Ch. Letourneau, and we have no works which I can compare 
with those of MM. Grosse and Groos in Germany, and A. C. Had- 
don in England, to mention only these three names. 


3. Individual or Special Psychology. 


Individual psychology also has presented important works, and 
especially in general ethology (the definition and classification of 
characteristics). It has been rejuvenated and furthered by the 
successive studies of MM. Bernard Pérez, Ribot, Paulhan, and 
Fouillée, promptly followed and criticised by M. Malapert. The 
marked feature of them is that the authors, abandoning the too 
vague notion of temperament, which, however, they do not neglect, 
but attempt to make more definite, have gone for their principles 
of classification to the profounder facts of life (in the case of M. 
Pérez to the movements which are their outward evidences), and 
have introduced also the idea of gradual composition (Ribot) or 
evolution (Fouillée) in the formation of character. M. Paulhan 
alone seems to have followed rather, in the laws of the combination 
of character, the application of a psychological theory which is 
peculiarly his own, but is a matter of dispute. 

Collective psychology has been attempted, under the form of 
the psychology of the professions, by MM. Arréat (Zhe Painter), 
and Dauriac (Zhe Musician). M. Binet has outlined the Psychology 
of the Great Calculators and Chess-players. M. Le Bon has con- 
tributed a Psychology of Crowds; M. Sollier, in the study of defect- 
tives, a Psychology of the Idiot and the Imbecile. A work of some 
compass by M. Fouillée, the Pyschology of the French People is the 
only notable production in the line of race-psychology (Védker- 
psychologie). 

In the psychology of the child no one has continued the work 
of M. Bernard Pérez. The directors of laboratories are now occu- 
pied with the work of verification. Among these M. Binet has 
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already produced contributions of value (see the Table of Contents 
of the Revue philosophique). 

This is not the place to speak of pedagogy, in the strict sense, 
and I shall content myself with mentioning the works of MM. Jules 
Payot, P. F. Thomas, Queyrat, and Alexis Bertrand, for what they 
may contain appropriate to the subject. 


IV. LOGIC AND HISTORY. 


In France little attention is paid to what the Germans call the 
theory of knowledge. Even logic has not to-day many devotees. 
For this line of philosophy I shall have to mention only MM. 
Fonsegrive (Zfictent Causality), Milhaud (Zhe Conditions of Logical 
Certainty), Brunschwicg (Zhe Modality of Judgment), Brochard (On 
Error), Boirac (The Idea of Phenomenon), Roisel (The Idea of Spirit- 
ualism), Bergson (Data of Consciousness, Matter and Memory.) To 
confess the truth, these authors are not all to be classed strictly and 
to the same extent under the present heading; indeed every essay 
in philosophy implies some sort of criticism of knowledge, and I do 
not wish to involve myself here in an anxiously minute classification 
of books, which would be quite superflous. 

For the classification of the sciences I must mention MM. 
Goblot and Durand de Gros. M. Goblot presents a classification 
based upon Comte’s principle of ‘‘decreasing generality and in- 
creasing complexity,” but with the important modification that he 
no longer distinguishes closely between abstract science and con- 
crete science, but between the study of general properties (as in 
physics) and that of concrete species (as in chemistry, which thus 
no longer occupies the same place as in Comte’s system),—these 
studies together constituting theoretical cosmology, to which there 
are certain arts corresponding. We meet a similar division in the 
higher stage of bio-psycho-sociology, with the laws of organic, 
psychologic and social functions on the one hand, and on the other 
the applied sciences (anthropology, geography, and history),—hy- 





1 The works of MM. Liard (7he Definitions of Geometry), Lachelier (On Jn- 
Guction) and Boutroux (On Contingency) are ouly new editions. 
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giene and therapeutics (including ethics) constituting here the 
practical sciences, or arts. 

The work of M. Durand de Gros, which in my opinion is the 
most remarkable, and which must be reckoned with henceforth in 
every attempt at classification, is a criticism of the four possible 
taxonomic orders: the order of generality, or resemblance, the 
order of composition, or collectivity, the order of hierarchy, and the 
order of genealogy and evolution,—these four orders being con- 
sidered in accordance with the expression which each gives to the 
facts, and with their relations each to the others. 

The general history of philosophy has been enriched by several 
important works to which are attached the names of MM. Fouillée, 
Ribot, De Roberty, Picavet, and Ch. Adam. A large number of 
monographs or special studies are to be noted, among them those 
by MM. Bénard (Aristotle's Aesthetics), Ch. Adam (Bacon), Brun- 
schwicg (Spinoza), Delbos (Spinoza), G. Lyon (Hobées), Cresson 
(Kant), Lévy-Bruhl (Jacod:), Paulhan (De Maistre), Paul Janet 
(Lamennais), Bertrand (Maine de Biran), Lichtenberger (Mietssche), 


Raoul Allier (Henan), and Séailles (Renan). To these are to be 
added the historical studies of MM. Renouvier, Pillon, and Dau- 
riac, in the Année philosophique, and such studies as for instance 
that of M. Dumas on the mental state of Auguste Comte, in the 


Revue philosophique. 

Some of these works aim chiefly at bringing into relief a doc- 
trine held or taught by the authors. I shall attempt to indicate in 
a few lines the character of the schools and the dominant tendency 
of the thought. 


V. DOCTRINES. 


If we propose to place the works on philosophy and religious 
criticism in a distinct group, we shall find in this group Catholics, 
Protestants, and simple philosophers. The latter, such as MM. 
Guyau, Izoulet, Strada and Arréat, abandon altogether the tradi- 
tion of revelation and devote themselves to defining a positive con- 
ception of life and the world which might be substituted for the 
old theologies; they belong therefore to whatever philosophical 
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school may be, but with this important reservation, that they are 
committed in favor of the value of emotion and of the practical 
efficacy of their philosophy. 

The Protestant writers do not give up the Christian tradition ; 
but, with more or less freedom, they interpret it, correct it, and 
vindicate it. Such are: MM. E. Naville, Ch. Secrétan and A. 
Sabatier. ' 

As for the pure Catholics, to whom fundamental criticism is as 
good as forbidden, they naturally form, considered as philosophers, 
the group of Christian spiritualists. Such are: the abbés De 
Broglie, Maurice de Baets, and C. Piat; furthermore, MM. Fonse- 
grive and Blondel. Our Protestants, indeed, are also Christian 
Spiritualists; but M. Sabatier may be classed among the liberal 
spiritualists. This group has hitherto been the most numerous, 
but the majority of the philosophers who still adhere to it have, as 
we shall see, added to their spiritualism modifications which make 
of it a particular variety of monism. 

M. Paul Janet, it is true, has remained a dualist. I might also 
mention M. Cros, whose realist and substantialist metaphysics ad- 
mits, along with real entities, which are ‘‘forces” and ‘‘ masses,” 
spiritual entities, or ‘‘souls” of organic beings; perhaps also M. 
Gourd, who arrives at the divine reality by means of ‘religious 
dialectics.” But for all that the abandonment of ancient dualism 
in the hope of reducing all things to a unity of principle is a char- 
acteristic trait of modern thought. However, the ancient modes 
of thought are met again to some extent in the monistic theories of 
to-day, and the monism wears to us a different aspect according as 
it places its object in the absolute, as it seeks it in the substance, 
in the phenomenon, or in the idea, or as it reduces it to a logical 
expression. I hasten to say that I do not attribute any exaggerated 
value to this distribution into definite schools, to which certain 
systems of philosophy are not exactly adapted, for the simple rea- 
son that there are no two minds in the world fashioned exactly 
alike; I use it here only to give some little order to this review. 

First, then, I distinguish a transcendental monism, which in 
the absolute reconciles the contradictions of human knowledge, and 
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blends all transient existences in the Being-in-itself, which is with- 
out form or possible attributes. M. Bergson discovers this abso- 
lute in the sentiment of liberty; M. Récéjac reaches it by means of 
the ‘‘mystic consciousness,” which is likewise an act of liberty; 
M. Strada rises to it by the analysis of the antinomies. 
Spiritualistic, or substantialistic, monism is represented by M. 
Alaux. This philosopher brings matter back to dynamic elements, 
to forces which meet in a single central force; he defines God as 
‘¢the power of Being,” which is eternally realising itself, and which 
realises other secondary powers, which are the deings. I will men- 
tion further M. Thouverez, who proclaims the harmony of world 
and of spirit, and seeks in God the guaranty of rational laws, —the 
reality of God being for him the great miracle of the world, which 
man cannot comprehend,—M. Gory, and others. This last men- 
tioned manner of looking at things is rather hard to distinguish, in 
fact, from genuine dualism, which accepts the two worlds, of mat- 
ter and of spirit, but not without subordinating the one to the other 
as its cause and governor. I would say the same of the rejuvenated 
dualism of M. Ribert, who conceives the universe as the fruit of the 


intimate and indissoluble union of ‘the infinite virtuality,” which 
is everywhere present, with the innumerable multitude of material 
elements which are distributed throughout space. 

Materialistic, or phenomenistic, monism is professed explicitly 
by MM. Jules Soury, Letourneau, Pioger, and Lafitte (along with 
the orthodox Positivists); and practically by M. Ribot. This is 
monism in the sense that the phenomenon, or the relation of phe- 


nomena, is the sole reality considered, and that the state of con- 
sciousness (the subjective fact) is connected with the physiological 
state (the objective fact) as an epiphenomenon ; it is agnosticism 
also, in the sense that every explanation which would reach beyond 
the phenomenon that can be grasped at first hand is ignored or 
neglected, or at least that it is denied evidential value. Yet it 
would be an error always to confound phenomenism with ancient 
materialism ; M. Ribot, for instance, if I am not mistaken, frankly 
accepts the psychic fact as it seems to be presented to him in the 
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present reality, without any prejudice against the ‘‘ possibilities” 
which others may be pleased to reserve. 

Idealistic monism presents itself under two aspects: critical 
formalism, as represented by MM. Renouvier and Pillon and the 
neo-criticists ; and psychic dynamism, represented by M. Fouillée. 
The feature that is common to them is their reduction of the physi- 
cal to the psychic, of matter to idea,—wherein these systems differ 
openly from phenomenism or materialism. But they differ from 
each other in the different significance that they give to the psychic 
fact; here logical category, there ‘‘sd¢e-force.” To M. Fouillée the 
mental is indeed the true content of reality, while matter is only its 
form ; however, he further distinguishes mechanism from psychism 
and maintains the realism of the natural sciences. M. Pillon does 
not accept this situation, which seems to him to be contradictory ; 
he reduces our concepts of matter, of substance, of infinite quantity, 
of space, to ‘‘forms” of our sensibility and of our imagination, and 
always subordinates mechanical synthesis, which is that of science, 
to ‘‘idealistic” synthesis, ‘‘the only real one,” which is that of 
philosophy. In fine, neo-criticism ends in a theistic monism; M. 


Fouillée in a pantheistic monism. 


Logical monism, sustained by M. de Roberty, does not aim to 
gather together the multiplicity of phenomena into the assumed 
unity of matter, of life, or of mind; it stands ‘‘for a state of the 
scientific consciousness which unites the scattered elements of in- 
dividual knowledge into a comprehensive and intelligible whole,” 
—a synthesis which is always in process of becoming, and ‘so is 
provisional and uncertain. This monism claims to be, ‘and after 
all is, a conception of the world,—the whole world: life, mind, so- 
ciety,—a ‘‘bio-psycho-sociologic” conception. It is idealistic in 
so far as the antinomic concepts: the infinite, the absolute, etc., 
figure as simple logical positions in this system; but nevertheless 
realistic and phenomenistic because it does not after all transfer 
the sole reality to the forms of the understanding or to the states of 
consciousness. 
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VI. THE AVERAGE DIRECTION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


Now if the question is asked in a definite way how these doc- 
trines understand the conditions of knowledge, it will suffice to call 
attention to the fact that they are necessarily divided among these 
three positions: transcendental knowledge, subjective knowledge, 
and simple realism. 

To transcendent and spiritualistic monism there. is no knowl- 
edge save of the absolute, the sole guaranty of rational laws, the 
eternal essence which is the support of particular and individual 
things. To idealistic monism the only knowledge is that of the 
subjective fact, be it ‘‘appetite,” ‘‘idea,” or ‘‘category.” Phe- 
nomenistic monism and logical monism would think just the oppo- 
site, even to the point of translating the subjective into the objec- 
tive: but conscious now of its character and its necessity. Logical 
monism especially does not concede the irreducibility of the ego 
and the non-ego, upon which are founded alike spiritualism and 
materialism in the strict sense ; it is idealism merely in this sense, 
and not in the way of critical formalism, which regards the exterior 
world as a simple product of the mind. 

To tell the truth this critical formalism has had its day, as well 
as dualism, although our neo-criticists have abandoned the extreme 
consequences of idealism, and done their best to fortify their new 
positions. There remains to consider, if I am not mistaken, only 
psychic dynamism, on the one hand, that is to say, the remodelled 
form of idealistic monism, and on the other, phenomenism and 
logical monism. Now, opposite as these systems are in their defi- 
nitions of the primordial element of things, in their theories of 
knowledge as well as in their hidden metaphysical postulate, they 
approach each other to a certain extent in the spirit of their method. 
At least they both profess the same submission to scientific disci- 
pline. Every day the necessity is more sharply felt of building 
upon acquired knowledge; the conviction is becoming general that 
philosophy is valid only in proportion as science is valid. Hence 
the pronounced tendency to submit docilely to the guidance of the 
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facts; hence also a wise distrust of vast 2 priori constructions, or 
even of hasty generalisations in which the imagination has been 
the chief guide. Another equally marked characteristic of current 
philosophy is the almost general abandonment of the agnostic 
point of view: it claims anew the freedom to construct leading hy- 
potheses, without concealing their provisional character, and no 
longer renounces the hope of a general conception which may 
satisfy the demands of reason while conforming to the teachings of 
science. 

Such a conception, let us repeat in closing, will never be more 
than the analogue of what is known in scientific language as a ra- 
tional hypothesis. A system of philosophy means simply a fashion 
of conceiving the universe. But the fact is, that there is no reflect- 
ing man in whose eyes the universe is not painted with certain 
more or less definite outlines, and therefore there is no thinking 
man who does not belong to some one of the philosophic types 
that we have tried to define. 

* * * 

This rapid review will have demonstrated that French philo- 
sophical productivity has been sufficiently rich in these last ten 
years. The revival begun about thirty years ago has not subsided, 
and the general intellectual direction has remained recognisably 
the same. 

To-day, however, a tolerably vigorous reaction against the 
positivist, or experimental, school is discernible. In literature it 
is manifested under the forms of religiosity and mysticism, in works 
of a composite and often bizarre character; in philosophy, by the 
essays in neo-Thomism (D. Mercier, J. Halleux, and others, of the 
Institute of Louvain), and by the works of certain professors of 
the new generation, whose periodical organ is the justly valued 
Revue de métaphysique et de morale. Certainly the enlightened criti- 
cisms of such writers as MM. Rauh, E. Halévy, and others, will 
be able to render the service of pledging psychologists to greater 





1.See on this subject the articles on neo-scholasticism by M. Picavet in the 
Revue philosophique. 
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prudence. The partisans of the theories known as << intellectual- 
ism” and ‘‘voluntarism ’? seem to me, however, to have assumed a 
questionable position in taking exceptions to physiological psy- 
chology, the results of which they cannot deny, because of the 
materialistic solution which these results themselves seem to them 
to involve. It would be wiser, in my opinion, not to abandon 
methods of investigation whose efficacy is undeniable, and to stop 
with making proper reservations with reference to the too general 


or too absolute consequences which certain systematic minds insist 


upon with deplorable haste. 

I call attention further to the more discreet, and consequently 
more helpful, use that is being made to-day both of the doctrine of 
evolution, from which but a short time ago venturesome explanations 
were asked on all sorts of subjects, and of the phenomena of hyp- 
notism, which had given rise to a superabundant and unsystematic 
literature. Finally I note the less exclusive favor, as it seems, 
enjoyed by psychology, which is working out to the benefit of so- 
ciology. The latter study is even aspiring to overstep the limits of 
its natural domain and to supply the centre or the framework 
of a universal conception (thus MM. Fouillée, De Roberty, and 
Izoulet),—a condition which involves the danger of confusion, for 
it is scarcely possible to understand how general biology and 
metaphysics, for instance, should be parts of sociology, excepting 
by a very artificial extension of the meaning of the term. 

But these are inevitable fluctuations in studies and temporary 
changes in the respective positions of the schools, which should not 
hide from us the aspect of the whole. But it was my duty to point 
them out, and it would also be interesting to estimate the compara- 
tive value of philosophic production in different countries. I shall 
not approach this delicate comparison. The work that is going on 
in the modern world is a genuine work of collaboration, in which 
the thing important above all others is the advancement of science, 
and it is enough for me to have indicated in these pages the honor- 
able part in it which belongs to the philosophers of French tongue. 


Paris. Lucien ARREAT. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF CONSERVATION OF ENERGY IN ITS RELATION 
TO THE ELIMINATION OF FORCE AS A FACTOR 
IN THE COSMOS. 


The modern theory of conservation of. energy may be said to date from 1842, 
when Dr. Julius Robert Mayer, of Heilbronn, formally stated that there is a con- 
nexion between heat and work, and introduced into the language of physics the 
expression ‘‘ mechanical equivalent of heat.” The investigations of Joule, Thom- 
son, Rankine, Helmholtz, Clausius, Holtzmann, Clapeyron, and Regnault, may be 
said to have established the principle, formulated by Prof. James Clerk Maxwell 
as follows: , 

‘*The total energy of any body or system of bodies ts a q tity which can 
neither be increased nor diminished by any mutual action of those bodies, 
though tt may be transformed into any one of the forms of which energy is 
susceptible.” ; 

The doctrine is now generally regarded, among mathematicians and physicists, 
as established beyond the possibility of being overturned. Granting its truth as 
stated, it assumes several fundamental notions as axioms or postulates upon which 
to base the deduction. They are as follows: 

1. Space, or extension in three dimensions. 





2. Time, or duration. 

3. Matter, with the property of being increate and indestructible. 

4. Motion, or translation in space. 

5. Force, that which opposes or tends to produce motion in matter,—which 
may produce motion in matter or merely stress, a tendency to motion. 

6. Mass,’ or inertia, that property of matter by which it resists the action of a 





1This sense of the term ‘‘mass”’ is that in which it is used by Professor Maxwell, who has 
done as much, if not more, than any other writer, to give us a rational working theory of molec- 
ular statics and dynamics,—one which avoids the necessity of assuming action at a distance. 
The common understanding of ‘‘mass’’ is the ‘‘amount of matter.’’ But the amount of matter 
is always in direct ratio of inertia; so the common notion may be considered as included under 
the more comprehensive notion of Mr. Maxwell. 
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force,—such resistance as requires time for the production or destruction of mo- 
tion in matter. 

Space and time are generally regarded as fundamental notions in the nature 
of intuitions and requiring no explanation. The indestructibility of matter and the 
correlative proposition that matter cannot be created are now also generally con- 
ceded, though not axiomatic or susceptible of proof, except by limited experimenta- 
tion. Investigation has been sufficiently extensive, however, to establish the inde- 
structibility of matter as far as human powers and observation of natural forces go. 
Motion is a postulate which no one denies, except those idealists who deny the 
credibility of the senses. Inertia, or mass, is generally assumed as a property of 
matter requiring no proof or explanation, except that through the media of the 
senses by experimentation. However, Prof. James Clerk Maxwell says on this 
point; 

‘But one of the first, if not the very first, desideratum in a complete theory 
of matter is to explain—first, mass; and second, gravitation. To explain mass 
may seem an absurd achievement. We generally suppose that it is the essence of 
matter to be the receptacle of momentum and energy, and even Thomson, in his 
definition of his primitive fluid, attributes to it the possession of mass. But accord- 
ing to Thomson, though the primitive fluid is the only true matter, yet that which 
we call matter is not the primitive fluid itself, but a mode of motion of that primi- 
tive fluid. It is the mode of motion which constitutes the vortex rings, and which 
furnishes us with examples of that permanence and continuity of existence which 
we are accustomed to attribute to matter itself. The primitive fluid, the only true 
matter, eludes our perceptions when it is not endued with the mode of motion 
which converts certain portions of it into vortex rings, and thus renders it molec- 
ular. 

**In Thomson's theory, therefore, the mass of bodies requires explanation. 
We have to explain the inertia of what is only a mode of motion, and inertia is a 
property of matter, not modes of motion.” 


Professor Maxwell goes farther to point out the difficulties encountered by Sir 
William Thomson's Vortex Ring Theory of the constitution of matter; but he in- 
sists, as is seen from the above quotation, on the necessity of explaining mass and 
gravitation, as a requirement of a complete theory of matter. The assumption, 
therefore, that inertia is a property of matter requiring no explanation, is without 
warrant. While inertia is a property determined by experiment, it is doubtless a 
complex phenomenon requiring analysis ; and as such it affords a lurking-place for 
much that is erroneous,—in a manner similar to the phenomenon of heat, which 
gave rise to the old, crude notion of phlogiston. 

Finally, by a large class of mathematicians and physicists, force has been rele- 
gated to the shades of the antiquated, obsolete, to the realm of the unnecessary ; 
or, as Herbert Spencer would say, perhaps, must be regarded as a pseud-idea. 

Now, whether inertia and force are distinct from each other, or whether inertia 
be a phenomenon resulting from the action of force upon matter, the present state 
of knowledge will allow the expression of an opinion only. But a large number of 
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physicists have claimed to account for all phenomena by the assumption of matter, 
ether, and motion, together with the absolute notions of space and time, as the 
only assumptions necessary. And the two notions which ‘‘cover a multitude of 
sins" in their philosophy are ‘‘inertia" and ‘‘ potential energy." 

Prof. P. G. Tait says in his article on ‘‘ Mechanics” in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica: 

‘Now it is impossible to conceive of a truly dormant form of energy whose 
magnitude should depend in any way on the unit of time; and we are therefore 
forced to the conclusion that potential energy, like kinetic energy, depends (in some 
yet unexplained, or rather unimagined, way) upon motion ;" also, ‘‘The conclusion 
which appears inevitable is that whatever matter may be, the other reality in the 
physical universe which is never found unassociated with matter depends in all its 
widely varied forms upon motion of matter.” 


This is quoted approvingly by Prof. A. E. Dolbear in his Matter, Ether, and 
Motion. 1 do not find, however, that Professor Tait’s co-laborer, Sir William 
Thomson (from an examination of their treatise on natural philosophy), has fallen 
into this error, so obvious when we consider the mathematical principles involved. 
Since the demonstration of the impossibility of such a position is so simple, it is 
the more surprising that so eminent a mathematician as Professor Tait should 
make this error. And since the same error has been made by various contributors 
to The Monist, some even assuming the conclusion of Professor Tait as an estab- 
lished principle of science, I will here present a brief discussion of the mathemati- 
cal principles involved. 

Assume the well-known formule (1) 4/==mz, and (2) Z == 422"; in which m 
is the mass of matter (in the ordinary sense of the amount of matter), w its velocity 
of motion in any time unit, and 4/ the momentum, or amount of motion; also Z, 
the total energy of the body. 

If we assume in (1) m a constant quantity, then 4/ varies directly with v; in 
(2) the same assumption will show that Z varies as z*. Again, if we assume Z con- 
stant (in accordance with the principle of conservation), then v*, and consequently 
v, must be constant. That is, if there be a conservation of energy, there must be 
a conservation of motion. This, indeed, seems to be the contention of Prof. A. E. 
Dolbear as to motion in the universe. 

Again, apply the same formulz to a system of two non-elastic bodies before 
and after collision, assuming, for simplicity, all motion in one direction: (8) “= 
mv -+-m'‘v', before collision, and (4) M=}(m-+-m’)(v+v’), after collision ; also 
(5) E=4mv* + 4m’v%, before collision, and (6) Z’=4(m +m’) —_— after 
collision. Formulz (3) and (4) are in accordance with the well-known principle 
that the momentum of the combined mass of two inelastic bodies is the same after 
collision as the sum of their momenta before collision ; thus no motion is lost in 
collision. But from formulz (5) and (6) we see that Z and £’ must in general be 
different in magnitude, and Z> £’; that is, by collision some energy has dis- 
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appeared. We also discover that the greatest disappearance of energy takes place 
when v is at a maximum and w’ infinitely small, or when the body m is at rest. It 
is explained that the energy which has apparently disappeared has become poten- 
tial by a change in the configuration of the system,—has done the work of changing 
the form of the bodies. But there is the same momentum after collision as before ; 
there has been no loss of motion; it has been conserved in the system. Therefore, 
if potential energy be dependent on motion, whence the motion represented by the 
energy which has disappeared and become potential? This energy is represented 
by no motion whatever. 

Again, if we assume two bodies moving toward each other in opposite direc- 
tions, or any system of bodies colliding with directions of motion in any and all 
angles in space, there is a disappearance of both energy and motion. Such a'sys- 
tem is resolvable into several, each system of two or more bodies having a common 
point of collision. We need, therefore, only to consider the case of a system of 
several bodies colliding in a common point to make the proposition general. 

Let us assume, mv cos¢-+-m’v’ cos¢’-+- m’’v” cos¢” etc.=M’, in which ¢, ¢’, 
¢” represent, respectively, the angles which the lines of motion of the various 
bodies make with a directrix coincident with the resultant of 4/7’. If 4/’=0, then 
all motion and energy disappear. But if we assume the amount of motion imsuct 
a system to be a fixed quantity, then the energy of the system before collision will 
be at a minimum when v=v’=w"", etc.; and it will be at a maximum when there 
is a variation in the masses of the bodies and their velocities and when the smallest 
bodies have the highest velocity compatible with other conditions assumed. But 
when v=v'=v’"’, etc., collision causes a disappearance of a certain amount of mo- 
tion and a certain amount of energy; and in any other case, that is, when z, 2’, 
and v” are not equal, collision causes the disappearance of the same amount of 
motion as in the preceding case, but a greater amount of energy. Again, if 4/7’ in 
the equation assumed be not equal to zero, but be assumed constant, it is still ob- 
vious, if we assume the amount of motion in the system before collision to be con- 
stant, that the disappearance of motion on collision, when v, v’, v’, are caused to 
vary, is not attended by the disappearance of the same amount of energy. 

It must appear, therefore, generally, from what precedes, that the amount of 
energy of a system may be increased or diminished by a mere change in configura- 
tion, the motion in the system remaining unchanged ; and it is evident that this 
conclusion is inconsistent with the proposition that the energy which appears and 
disappears (the potential energy) is dependent upon motion. And we conclude, 
therefore, that, in a system of inelastic bodies, energy and motion cannot both be 
conserved ; if energy be conserved, then motion cannot be. But if motion be not 
conserved and energy is, then some energy (potential energy) cannot be dependent 
on motion. It must also appear from the above given formulz, that in any system 
where there is a change in the rate of motion, energy and motion cannot both be 
conserved ; and if not both conserved, energy must pass from the kinetic state to 
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potential, or vice versa, independently of motion. If motion of particles having 
high velocity be communicated to particles having a lower, energy becomes poten- 
tial (is apparently lost) without the loss of motion. Or, if by any means the motion 
of particles having a low velocity could be communicated to particles having a 
higher, kinetic energy would appear without any change in the amount of motion, 
—would be represented by no motion. 

Again, assume a system of perfectly elastic bodies, or infinitesimal particles, 
represented by the formule: M=mv--m'v'+m''v", etc., and E=4(mv? + 
my" 4+- mv!" 4+... .). Now in this problem the only case in which Z and 47 are 
both conserved is that in which v, v’, v’”’, etc., are constant. In this case there is 
a conservation of energy and of motion, and all energy is kinetic. But this condi- 
tion could be fulfilled only in case the bodies were perfectly elastic and rebounds 
instantaneous. The latter condition is physically impossible; since in impact of 
two bodies some time must be required for compression, or distortion of form, and 
during which time the particles lose their motion and regain it. During impact 
there must be a change in the rate of motion; a loss of. motion in such particles 
and a change of energy from kinetic to potential. In a gas the number of collisions 
occurring in a unit of time will be uniform, under the same conditions of mass, 
density, and temperature, and the proportion of kinetic to potential energy will be 
uniform. A gas, therefore, appears to be a system in which both energy and mo- 
tion are conserved, since the molecules rebound after collision with the same velocity 
as that.with which they approach. This, however, is apparent only ;. since at each 
collision there must be a variation in the velocity of the particles, and the moment 
a variation in velocity is introduced into the system motion and energy cannot ap- 
pear and disappear proportionally and concomitantly. The same must hold true 
if the motion become vibratory, oscillatory, or rotary ; since the velocity of any 
particle or part of any particle must then become variable. The only possible case 
in which a system of bodies can become conservative, both in energy and motion, 
is that in which every atom of matter and every material point of an atom, if we 
conceive an atom as made up of parts, shall have forever the same velocity it now 
has. 

From the foregoing discussion it must appear that potential energy can be in 
no way dependent on motion ; indeed, that this is true must be obvious from for- 
mulz (1) and (2), and I have run the risk, in this discussion, of being criticised for 
attempting to prove what is evident, if we grant the truth of the formule. It is 
also evident, from the same formule, that kinetic energy is not wholly dependent 
on matter and motion ; for, if the mass remain the same and be taken at unity, the 
energy will vary as the square of the amount of motion, whereas it should vary as 
the amount of motion, under the hypothesis that energy depend on the amount of 
matter and on motion as the only factors entering it. But if energy be not entirely 
dependent on motion and the amount of matter in the system, then it must, in part 
at least, be dependent on some factor not taken into consideration in the problem. 
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Such factor or factors must be force, or inertia, or both; for there are no other 
factors adequate to the results observed. 

Many inconsistencies would be avoided if writers on philosophic subjects 
would keep in view the elementary principles of mathematics, pure and applied, 
especially when discussing propositions which must have their foundations in math- 
ematical principles. I cannot forbear criticising briefly, in this connexion, the ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ Vitalism,” by Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan, which appeared in the January 
number of 7ke Monist, and in which the writer was led into several absurdities. 
Two quotations only can be considered in this article. He says: 

‘* Prof. Burdon Sanderson wrote: ‘The proof of the non-existence of a special 
‘* vital force" lies in the demonstration of the adequacy of the known sources of 
energy in the organism to account for the actual day by day expenditure of heat 
and work.’ But an answer in due course came from the vitalists. It was pointed 
out that the application of a force to a moving body at right angles to its course 
alters the direction of motion without affecting its amount. The energy remains 
unchanged. Of such a directive character, it is sometimes urged, may be the ap- 
plication of vital force without presenting any phenomena contradictory of the gen- 
eralisation that, in the operations of nature, energy is nowhere either destroyed or 
created.” 

Now the vitalists to whom Professor Morgan refers were ignorant of mechanics 
or he has misquoted them ; and in either case he seems not to have discovered, for 
some reason, the mathematical absurdity involved. Suppose a material point to 
move along the line PA with a velocity a; then suppose at the point of application 
Pa force be impressed on the point sufficient to give it a velocity d in the direction 
PB, at right angles to the motion in PA. Then the resultant motion will be in the 
direction PR with a velocity r, in magnitude a?+-0?; and if the mass be m, the 
energy will be 42(a* +-5*), instead of 4ma*, as before the force was impressed 
upon it. 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


It will be observed that the resultant energy cannot be the same as before the 
force was impressed, except in case 5=0, or that the force impressing the motion 
in PB be zero. In case a==b=1 and m=1, then the energy before the impres 
sion of the force will be }, while the energy of the resultant in 4 will be1. If 
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however, we assume that a==3 and that the angle between their lines of direction 
be 120°, then a==d= 7, and the motion and energy remain unchanged. But it is 
evident that » may have any value between the limits of zero and a 4-3, dependent 
on the variation of the angle between the lines of direction, PA and PB. And 
further, if we assume a =r, there is still an infinite number of values of d as de- 
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termined by the angle 4/2, which will satisfy the condition that the motion of the 
material point and its energy shall be the same in magnitude after the impression 
of the force as before. It thus appears that the application of a force to a moving 
material point may leave its motion and energy unchanged, may increase the energy 
and motion, or may diminish them. This is a truth inconsistent with the conserva- 
tion of an energy dependent on motion, though not inconsistent with the conserva- 
tion of an energy reciprocally dependent on motion and force,—that is, partially 
dependent on motion and partially dependent on force, in such a manner that the 
sum of the two parts in any material system is a constant quantity. 

Professor Morgan continues : 

‘*So long as the metaphysical conceptions of force are carelessly commingled 
with the generalisations of dynamics as a science, this line of argument may appear 
to possess a cogency which is in truth fictitious. But what is the basal law of dy- 
namics? That every movement of a part in any material system and every state of 
strain therein, has, as its antecedent, the assignable nature and distribution of the 
constituent parts of the system. This is a generalised statement of dynamic fact 
which quietly ignores (though it does not deny) the existence of force as: the nou- 
menal cause of motion. Granting therefore that a vital force is conceivable which 
alters the direction of motion without producing any change in the amount of en- 
ergy, the question still remains: Is the movement so produced in accordance with, 
or is it contradictory to, the basal law of dynamics,” etc. 


To some this ‘‘ basal law of dynamics" may be satisfactory ; but to the present 
writer it seems to assume by its terms the very propositions which it purports to 
explain. Let us look beneath its verbiage and see just what the ‘‘law” is, and 
how it comports with rationality. ‘‘ Every movement and every state of strain has 
as its antecedent (cause) the assignable nature and distribution of the constituent 
parts of the system." Now what is the first antecedent or cause? ‘‘ The assignable 
nature of the constituent parts of system.” But what nature will we assign to these 
constituent parts? First, to explain motion we will assign to the particles of matter 
“inertia,” the power to resist motion when the particle is at rest, and to continue 
in motion when it is in motion. We will assign gravitative attraction and molec- 
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ular attractions and repulsions to account for gravitation, chemical affinity, adhe- 


sion, cohesion, and all motions (whether molecular or molar) which are the apparent 
results of such attractions and repulsions. We will assume material bonds, or 
hooks, to account for quantivalence of chemical atoms and the power to unite in 
multiple proportions. We will assume elasticity, the power to recover from dis- 
tortion of form when the particle is subjected to strain. We will finally assign to 
a particle which is a constituent part of a system the power to act on other particles 
at a distance ; which action most philosophers have considered not only impossible 
but inconceivable. In a word, we will beg the whole question by assigning just 
such a nature to the parts of our material system as will give us the results which 
we observe,—a most glaring case of the Zetitio principfiz. But this ‘‘assignable 
nature” must be fortified by the ‘‘distribution of the constituent parts of the 
system.” That is, if one part is due east of another part, it will cause (be ante- 
cedent to) a certain motion or a certain strain (and what is a strain, if neither en- 
ergy, force, nor motion?). But if one part relative to another be south, or east by 
south, or south by east, or east by south-southeast, or some one of an infinite num- 
ber of other directions, then such distribution will cause, or be antecedent to, some 
other motion or some other strain. Or if one part be at a certain distance from 
some other part of the system, such distribution will cause, or be antecedent to, a 
different motion or strain than when the parts are located at other distances. In- 
deed, when Professor Morgan said (referring to his ‘‘ basal law of dynamics"), that 
it ‘‘quietly ignores the existence of force,” he should have told us what standing 
his ‘* basal law" has in court that it should not be condemned as a generalised as- 
sumption,—one including under it many other assumptions with no locus stand?. 

There is too great a tendency on the part of many writers to assume certain 
generalised statements of observed phenomena as containing their own sufficient 
explanation. The law of gravity is a generalisation which nearly all men accept 
as true; yet it carries no sufficient explanation of the more fundamental proposi- 
tions in it involved. The doctrine of conservation of energy is a statement of a 
certain observed uniformity of nature; but it has in itself no adequate explanation 
of the various more elementary truths involved in it. We are not even able to say 
what these more elementary truths are. 

IrHaca, Micu. Cuas. H. Cuase. 
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MYTHOLOGIE UND MeTapnysik. Die Entstehung der Weltanschauungen im griechi- 
schen Altertum. By Wilhelm Bender. Stuttgart: Fr. Frommann's Verlag 
(E. Hauff). 1899. Pages, 288. 


Prof. Wilhelm Bender, of Bonn, may be remembered by our readers as a 
theologian of broad calibre who came prominently before the public through his 
pamphlet, ‘‘ The Struggle for Salvation,” and incurred at the same time the dis- 
pleasure of the theological authorities of Prussia. He was obliged to leave the 
theological faculty and join the philosophical faculty of the University of Bonn 
who Pagan-like are not pledged to uphold doctrines of a special school or church. 

Bender's latest book is entitled, /ythology and Metaphysic, and is an investi- 
gation of the origin of the world-conceptions of ancient Greece. Bender traces 
the influence of mythology in the evolution of Greek philosophers, in their theogonic 
speculations as well as metaphysics. Thus we learn to understand the germs from 
which the belief in the soul and the hope of a beyond have originated, and how an 
ascetic supernaturalism is prepared through Plato, leading to the metaphysical 
dualism of Aristotle and the pantheistic monism of the Stoics; in contrast to which 
Democritus offers Epicurean materialism. The conclusion of the book is devoted 
to scepticism and syncretism, renewing the ascetical supernaturalism in those phil- 
osophical movements which are called the new Pythagorism and the new Platoism. 

The book is historical in its main contents, and we need not add that through- 
out it is thorough. Professor Bender is a man well equipped with the necessary 
theological and historical education to deal with the problems, and his work is the 
more important as it deals with the origin of the philosophical problems that move 
the world to-day. 

If we are allowed to add a critical comment on the book, we might say that we 
object to Professor Bender's statement that at bottom there are only two world- 
conceptions,—the anthropocentric and the cosmocentric. We believe that there is 
a third one which unites both concepts into one, showing man in the relation to the 





1An article on the subject appeared in 7ke Open Court, Vol. II., p. 1731. 
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cosmos as an anthropocosmic conception which is the proper combination of the 
truths of both contrasts. 

Professor Bender is too much under the influence of the idea of the insufficiency 
of philosophy, or rather of metaphysics, and believes that the only way to deal 
with the problem is the historical method. He rejects the approaching the subject 
through the positive sciences, because as he says in the preface, page 9, ‘‘The 
positive sciences are never completed, and thus can never give a final result.” But 
while it is true that the positive sciences are never absolutely completed, they are 
now, and have been in a lesser degree before, relatively completed, and we can 
after all make statements which are sufficient to build up a unitary world-concep- 
tion and grasp the whole cosmos in its relation to man, thus affording the possibility 
of making man understand his place in the world, and the purpose of life. The 
historical sciences are after all one part only; we may grant they are an indispen- 
sable part, but they will not lead to a definite and clear world-conception unless 
they are complemented by the positive sciences, among which the natural sciences 
have been best developed at present. 

When it had become apparent that Professor Bender had outgrown theology, 
his influence upon the theological students of Bonn was deliberately destroyed, 
—a fact which must be regretted. But we may hope that his usefulness has only 
been turned into other channels, and he may in the long run, when theology catches 
up with the new thought of the age, be recognised as a foremost German theologian. 
At present it may be well for philosophy to have its history investigated by a theo- 
logian who has a special eye for the theological problems, and will be more apt 
than a professional philosopher to work out the religious aspect of philosophy. Pp. c. 


NANNA ODER UBER DAS SEELENLEBEN DER PFLANZEN. Von Gustav Theodor 
Fechner. Zweite Aufiage. Mit einer Einleitung von Kurd Lasswitz. Ham- 
burg und Leipzig: Leopold Voss. 1899. Pages, 300. Price, 6 Mark. 


The reputation of Gustav Theodor Fechner is now well established. He is 
one of the founders of modern psychology, having laid down some fundamental 
laws of psychophysical parallelism. He was born April 19th, 1801, in Gross- 
Sarchen, the son of a clergyman. He habilitated at the University of Leipsic, in 
1823, became professor of physics in 1834, and died November 11th, 1887. It was 
during the years 1840 to 1848 that he passed through a remarkable crisis. He fell 
ill, and seemed to have hopelessly lost his sight and the control of his mind, when 
he recovered unexpectedly in the year 1843. While prior to his illness he had de- 
voted himself to the problem of the soul, his thoughts became more concentrated: 
on the subject after his recovery. His booklet on ‘‘ Life After Death,” which ap- 
peared in 1836, under the pseudonym ‘‘Dr. Mises," made an attempt to unite the 
immortality of the soul with the destruction of man’s body according to natural 
laws. He argued that in the same way as the material which constitutes the body 
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is not lost, but remains part of the entire body of the earth, so the soul-elements 
(whatever they may be) of every single life may be preserved in a higher psychic 
unity ; and one has only to contemplate the whole of nature as ensouled with a kind 
of consciousness of its own in order to comprehend this preservation of the indi- 
vidual soul. 

Starting from this idea, Fechner began to cherish the notion of a conscious- 
ness entering farther into nature than is generally assumed and was thus con- 
, fronted with the idea of the soul of plants. Having recovered from his illness, 
the world appeared to him animated with new life; the flowers of the garden 
seemed to speak to him, and the sunlight from which his eyes had almost been 
weaned reawakened his sympathy with the external world. In this condition of 
mind he attacked the problem of the animation of the flora of the earth, and dis- 
cussed it in a number of chapters on the question of the indispensableness of the 
nerves, on the character of plants, on the death and the sufferings of plants, their 
growth, their winding and turning, their irritability, their relation to animals, the 
unity of their organism, leading up closer and closer to the conception of a plant soul 
When the book was finished, he called it ‘‘Nanna,” which name was suggested to 
him by a passage in Uhbland's work on Northern Mythology, Nanna (representing 
the bud) being the wife of Buldur, the god of light. 

Fechner's book Vanna although interesting enough, appeared at a time when 
its main idea was still strange and startling. The greatest botanist of the age, Pro- 
fessor Schleiden, condemned the book as fantastic, and Fechner replied in a special 
pamphlet called ‘‘ Professor Schleiden and the Moon.” 

In the meantime Fechner continued his work. He published a book on philos- 
ophy in the year 1851, under the title Zend Avesta; or on the Things in Heaven 
and in the Beyond. He established his principle that everything spiritual is 
nothing but the self-realisation of the material, and the material is the form in 
which the internal spiritual phenomena appear to other spiritual bodies ; and he 
proposed the theory that for a thing to become actually conscious a certain de- 
gree of intensity must be attained, for which he proposed the term ‘‘ threshold.” 
The conception of a threshold has become one of the most fertile ideas in psycho- 
physics, presupposing the acceptance of Fechner's main idea as to the parallelism 
between the spiritual and the material. ‘‘It is for this reason,” says Kurd Lass- 
witz, ‘‘that Manna is of special importance and interest, as Vanna shows the 
arguments by which Fechner reached his main conclusions concerning the inter- 
relation of soul and body.” 

The first edition of Manna appeared, as mentioned above, in the year 1848, 
and the present time seems ripe for a second edition. Kurd Lasswitz, accordingly, 
has availed himself of this opportunity of republishing the book which is to-day of 
greater interest and importance than it was at the time of its appearance. The 
world has been prepared for receiving the broader views concerning the soul-life 
for which Professor Fechner has laid the foundation, and we only regret that the 
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‘book does not include Fechner's reply to Professor Schleiden, which contains many 
ideas which the reader would like to have embodied in the same volume. 

We may add that Leopold Voss, the publisher, has published the book in a 
most pleasing form, with a colored cover-design showing a butterfly hovering above 
alotus. It is to be regretted that (according to the old German fashion, faithfully 
-adhered to by all authors in the fatherland with few laudable exceptions) the index 
is missing. i P.C. 


Eraix unp Poxitix. By Dr. #. Staudinger. Berlin: Ferd. Diimmler. 1899. 
Pages, vi, 162. Price, 2,40 M. 

This little book is a cry in the wilderness. Dr. Staudinger, professor in the 
Gymnasium at Worms, on the Rhine, bases his results upon the maxim of F. A. 
Lange, who said ; ‘‘ We should see in the socialistic movement, not a danger, but 
the beginning of salvation from a great danger." Socialism is an ideal to Professor 
Staudinger, but he cannot join the socialistic party in Germany, because the latter 
by its inconsistent and imprudent attitude toward the laws and constitution of his 
country necessarily renders it impossible for him, being in the service of the gov- 
ernment, to become a member and identify himself with the party. 

Professor Staudinger explains in the first part of the pamphlet the fundamental 
principles of social ethics; while the second part is devoted to the consideration of 
the present forms of society. He discusses the present forms of government and 
‘other social factors, the State, the power of capital, the profit system, etc., placing 


in contrast to them the ethical ideals of reform, especially those of the German 
social democracy. He criticises the faults of social democracy and propozes to 
have Socialists make their reforms, according to constitutional principles, leading 
finally to the self government of society through the rational activity of free men, 
«as the final aim of man’s moral evolution. 


EsTHETOLOGY, OR THE SCIENCE OF ACTIVITIES DESIGNED To GIVE PLEASURE. By 
J. W. Powell. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1899. Pages, 40. 
This pamphlet, a reprint from the American Anthropologist, Vol. I, 1899, is 
‘a concise and very intelligible résumé of Major Powell's views of the science of 
esthetics. The readers of his book, 7ruth and Error, will not be astonished to 
-find the method of his five-fold division carried out here in the same way as it is 
applied to his whole system of thought. But the main thoughts of the author can 
be presented without alluding to his pentagonal method. He-distinguishes between 
property and quality. Property is objective ; quality is subjective. Quality is the 
.mode in which properties of things affect the sensient being. A foot remains a 
foot. The objective foot measure is a property, but the pane of glass a foot square 
may be small if we desire it for a show window, or it may be large if we desire 
«to use it in a carriage. Largeness and smallness are qualities. 
Taking the enjoyment of tobacco as an instance, Major Powell concludes that 
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the pleasure derived from usage is artificial, and is developed by experience; 
‘while new pleasures originate, antithetic pains arise by the development of an 
appetite which, ungratified, is pain.” Like facts appear by contemplating the use 
of intoxicating beverages, by the odors of flowers, etc., etc. 

Pleasures are teleologic ; that is, they serve to realise ends or aims and are 
potent motives for human activities. But being qualities, not properties, they are 
produced by judgment, and thus Major Powell comes to the conclusion that pain, 
like pleasure, supervenes only on the cognition of such conditions as are deemed 
either evils or gratifications. Human pain becomes greater with culture. The 
pains of parturition increase as society becomes more refined. Major Powell goes 
to the limit of his conclusions by saying that all pains are derivative. ‘‘We have 
no consciousness of pain when that term is strictly used, but we have cognition of 
pain. 

After an explanation of the origin of the arts from games (music, the graphic 
arts, the drama, romance and poetry), Major Powell concludes: ‘‘ Pleasures and 
pains arise from judgments, and do not arise from consciousness but from inference. 
All of the phenomena of pleasure and pain arise in the mind through the point of 
view ; they are therefore qualities and not properties. All matter is not endowed 
with mind, but all matter is endowed with consciousness.! The relative element is 
choice, which becomes inference in the formation of judgments. There can be no 
mind until there are organs of mind. Until this condition arises in the development 
of animate life there is no mind, but when it does arise this mind makes judgments. 
As the judgments are inferences only, until they are verified, there is no cognition 
until there is verification, and the cognition of pleasure or pain is reached only by 
inference and verification. This is what we have intended to express by saying ~ 


that pleasure and pain are derivative." P.C. 


Diz MENSCHLICHE SITTLICHKEIT ALS SOCIALES ERGEBNIS DER MONISTISCHEN ' 
WELTANSCHAUUNG. Von Dr. Leop. Besser. Bonn: Carl Georgi. 1899. 
Pages, x-++-106. 

The author of this pamphlet is an octogenarian who proposes to apply the 
principles of a monistic world conception to the field of ethics. He takes his stand- 
point from Kant’s maxim ‘'In experience alone is truth” while in agreement with 
his countryman Friedrich Albert Lange (the well-known author of the Azstory of 
Materialism) he bases his realism upon the doctrines of the English philosophers 
Hobbes and Hume. (Preface p v). Dr. Besser’s mode of treating the problem is 
not easy for the reader who will sometimes find difficulty in ascertaining the author's 


exact meaning. 
Dr. Besser insists upon the universality of natural law and assails the dualism 





1 We would prefer to substitute “subjectivity.” Subjectivity is unconscious in the realm of 
unorganised nature, but it changes to consciousness by the development of mind, which orig- 
inates through organisation. 
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which divides the world into the domain of phenomena and the realm of the 
Psyche. Having insisted on language as constituting the nature of man's soul (p. 8) 
and finding in sensation, or the physiological function of sensibility, the common 
feature of human life (p. 19), Dr. Besser concludes that ‘‘ ous organism alone im- 
parts significance to the eternal motion of the world by means of the nervous sys- 
tem which through the formation of sounds and words produces in our language 
for a time reality and truth. It is ou body which is the measure of all things.” 
(pp. 29-30). But we must not forget the sociological nature of language and the 
nature of origin in the course of evolution. ‘‘ We can only determine the Jost hoc, 
not the Zropter hoc (p. 33) and can not find any cause of existence outside of space 
and time.” The ethical valuations should not be sought outside but within this 
world in phenomenal realities. (p. 41). The more supernatural our religion, the 
less will be its practical actualisation (p. 53). We live either for celestial hopes or 
devote ourselves to terrestrial duties and to the welfare of the present life (p. 61). 
After a discussion of the problem of responsibility (Chapter VI) and the appli- 
cation of ethics to the conditions of daily life (Chapter VII), Dr. Besser urges his 
readers to overcome the bugbear of the ego and to aspire after a realisation of peace 
in which all shall be assured the enjoyment of the fruits of their labors (p. 97). 
Ten moral maxims (Zebens-Normen, p. 98-100) in which the dignity of labor 
(I) and the importance of education (VI) as the highest duties of parents (IV) for 
the sake of the preservation of the race (VIII) are insisted upon, together with a 
few summary remarks as to the relativity of truth (p. 103), the non-existence of a 


causa (p. 104), the nature of freedom and right, and the solidarity of mankind, from 
the conclusion of the booklet, which is apparently written with the idea of leaving 
a testament that will embody the gist of the author's philosophy. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE SCHRIFTEN. By Dr. Theodor von Frimmel. 1. Zur Erkennt- 
nisstheorie. Vienna: Gerold & Co. 1899. Pages, 36. 

The author of this little pamphlet characterises his standpoint as neo-material- 
ism. He starts from the thinking ego and its self-observation. He says: ‘‘The 
ego becomes acquainted with its own nature as being something that thinks accord- 
ing to logical rules. Logic is a product of experience, and the normal sequence of 
events is called causation. In the concatenation of causes and effects the ego finds 
itself as some material body that has developed since generations, and continues to 
remain in relation to its surroundings. There is no definite limit between the ego 
and its surroundings. Time and space, which are probably immediate inipressions, 
are acquired by experience. Both are actually the exponents of the metabolism in 
our nervous system which becomes conscious. They are a misunderstood form of 
vital sentiment. If, in contradiction to experience, we assume the ego to be some- 
thing immaterial, a solution of the epistemological problem at once becomes possible. 
It is the material ego alone which permits a combination between our own thoughts 
and the world of concrete realities.” 
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THE PsycHoLoGy OF REASONING. Based on Experimental Researches in Hypno- 
tism. By Alfred Binet. Translated from the recent second French edition 
by Adam Gowans Whyte, B. Sc. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 1899. Pages, 193. 
Price, 75 cents (3s. 6d.). 

While the original of this book was written fully a decade ago, and now in its 
new second edition is substantially unaltered, it forms an exceedingly clear and 
attractive discussion of the psychology of reasoning, so far as light can be shed on 
that subject by the theory of images. There are few psychological works that can 
be read with so little expenditure of effort, and on this ground the book is especially 
adapted to the general public. 

The main thesis of the author is that ‘‘reasoning is an organisation of images, 
determined by the properties of the images themselves, and that the images have 
merely to be brought together for them to become organised, and that reasoning 
then follows with the inevitable necessity of a reflex" (mechanical). He begins with 
perception which is defined to be ‘‘the process by which the mind completes, with 
the accompaniment of images, an impression of the senses." The theory of images 
is then discussed, in the light of researches in hypnotism, and the visual, auditory, 
motor, and other types of imagination thoroughly characterised. Reasoning in 
perception is then considered, as is afterwards the mechanism of reasoning. The 
author finds that there is ‘‘no decided difference between perception and logical 
reasoning ; the two operations are both reasonings, transitions from the known to 
the unknown. ..... Perception contains all the essential elements of a peripatetic 
syllogism Perceptive reasoning and logical reasoning imply the same mech- 

When the premisses of a reasoning are stated, the conclusion results 
from them with the necessity of a reflex action. In other words, we reason because 
we have in our brain a machine for reasoning." 

In enforcing the preceding thesis the author makes use of the following beau- 
tiful comparison of the flowers formed by the frost on the window panes of a room: 
‘Let us thaw them with our breath and then observe the regelation of the liquid 
“layer. While crystallization is taking place round a first crystal, ‘you notice one 
“feature which is perfectly unalterable, and that is, angular magnitude. The 
‘‘spiculae branch from the trunk, and from these branches others shoot; but the 
‘angles enclosed by the spiculae are unalterable.’ Just as these crystallisations are 
‘‘ produced by the forces inherent in each of the molecules, so reasoning is produced 
‘by the properties inherent in each of the images; just as crystallisation, in its 
“oddest eccentricities, always observes a certain angular value, so reasoning, true, 
‘‘false, or insane, always obeys the laws of resemblance and of contiguity.” 

Dr. Binet concludes the little book with the following words, which clearly 
characterise the position that he takes: ‘‘Images are not by any means dead and 
‘inert things; they have active properties; they attract each other, become con- 
‘nected and fused together. It is wrong to make the image into a photographic 
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‘*stereotype, fixed and immutable. It is a living element, something which is born, 
‘*something which transforms itself, and which grows like one of our nails or our 
‘hairs. Mental activity results from the activity of images as the life of the hive 
‘results from the life of the bees, or, rather, as the life of an organism results 


‘* from the life of its cells.” 


Rosmini £ SPENCER, STUDIO EsposiTIvo-CriTICO DI FILosoF1a MoraLe. By Gio- 
vanni Vidarz. Ulrico Hoepli, Milan, 1899. Pages, xvi-+-297. 

This book contains parallel studies of Rosminian and Spencerian ethics. The 
genesis and the historical development of the respective systems are set forth and 
the principles of each are subjected to an historico-psychological and theoretical 
criticism. The author devotes some space to the idea and basis of law, which has 
of late received so much attention at the hands of Italian writers. The book offers 
a good opportunity for acquaintance with Rosmini who, though not well known in 
America, is called by the author ‘‘one of our greatest philosophers, certainly the 
greatest of modern times.” In the corcluding part of the work the results of the 
author's investigation are summed up and placed in comparison with some of the 
more recent ethical doctrines; and there is some attempt to show what, according 
to the author, should constitute the basis of a science of ethics. The book is the 
outgrowth of an essay for which the author received a prize in the Ravizza compe- 
tition in the years 1894 and 1895. 


La PsitcoLtocia CONTEMPORANEA. By Guido Villa. Bocca Bros., Turin. 1899 
Pages, 660. Price, L. 14. 

The author proposes to present an outline of the actual conditions of the study 
of Sociology in those countries in which it is most highly cultivated, i. e., in Ger- 
many, England and the United States. The author frankly admits that Italy itself 
presents but little and scattered material for his proposed study, as well as for the 
history of psychology. He proposes, above all, to expound the general principles 
upon which these methods and results are founded and to point out the way by 
which these principles have been derived from early philosophic and psychologic 
ideas. ‘‘The present work,” he says, ‘‘might be called an historico-critical intro- 
duction to the study of contemporaneous psychology.” The work is written in an 
unusually entertaining style and is full of information interesting to the layman as 
well as to the technical student of this branch of science. The author seems to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the history of psychology, from Plato and Aristotle 
down through the various English and German schools. Considerable credit is 
bestowed upon American contributions to the science. It is somewhat amusing- 
however, to find our Professor James, of Harvard, referred to as ‘‘a member of 
the faculty of the Cambridge-Boston, University,” (page 84). Greater familiarity 
with the personnel of American Universities would have led the author to credit 
Princeton University with Professor Baldwin instead of the University of Toronto. 
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While, as has been said, the author admits that Italy does not rank with Ger- 
many, England and the United States in the study of psychology, we should not: 
lose the significance of the fact that this voluminous aud apparently accurate book 
emanates from that country. It is one of many indications of scientific activity in 
the Fatherland of Bruno, Vico and Galileo. 


Principir pt Locica Reaui. By NW. R. D’Alfonso.. G. B. Paravia e C. Turin.. 
Rome, Milan, Florence, Naples. 1894. Pages, 70. Price, L. 1.50. 

In this small treatise consisting of five lessons given in the second course of the 
Royal Lyceum of Rome, may be found a discussion of the following topics ; logical! 
and psychological representation, the judgment and its elements some considera-. 
tions of the same, the formation of the concept and finally the concept. The treat- 
ment is elementary, logical and clear. Considerable attention is given to definition 
of the terms employed. The author seeks to avoid the confusion which he thinks 
has arisen from the failure to distinguish clearly between concept, idea, and repre-- 
sentation. The work is of value both to students beginning the subject of psychol- 
ogy and to those who are already familiar with its principles. 


Tue PrinciPpLes OF BacTerioLocy. By Dr. Ferdinand Hueppe, Professor of 
Hygiene in the University of Prague. Authorised Translation from the Ger- 
man, by Dr. E. O. Jordan, Assistant Professor of Bacteriology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 1899. Pages, x+467. Price; 


$1.75 (9s.). 

There exist comprehensive manuals of bacteriology which attempt to bring 
together all the available data on the subject, and also text-books which both ex- 
pound the methods used and set forth the more important facts of the subject with 
special reference to the needs: of the physician; but in all these instances: the 
natural-history side of bacteriology has been emphasised, while the scientific side 
has been kept quite in the back-ground. But, contends Professor Hueppe, bacteri- 
ology is now ‘‘in transition from the natural history stage to the scientific,”.and he: 
has consequently endeavored in the present work to attempt ‘‘a critical and com+ 
prehensive exposition of bacteriology” based clearly and solidly on scientific con- 
ceptions. He terms it ‘‘ the first mechanical and monistic exposition of bacteriology, 
in which ‘‘ adequate recognition is given not only to the point of view of the physi- 
cian, but to that of the botanist, the general biologist, and the chemist, and indeed 
to that of all those who have a general interest in the progress of modern science 
and who wish to inform themselves upon the practically important questions of the 
day.” In this sense, the work will serve as a useful complement to the other books: 

Dr. Hueppe is himself something of a metaphysician, and he has taken special 
delight in assailing the ontological conceptions which are especially rife in med- 
icine, and which in his opinion have given rise to some very questionable develop- 
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ments and applications of bacteriological science. Dr. Hueppe is very radical and 
forcible in the expression of his views, and his opinions will be found to run counter 
to many popular and professional beliefs. He has laid special emphasis upon the 
hygienic lessons of bacteriology, and his chapters on immunity and the prevention 
of infectious disease are in a practical sense the most important in the whole book. 
‘They are also quite intelligible to the reader who would not care to enter on the 
technical discussions of the opening chapters ; and certainly these questions of health 
are questions that appeal to every one. 

The titles of the main subjects of the book are as follows: The Structure of 
Bacteria; The Vital Phenomena of Bacteria; Brief Descriptions of the Most Im- 
portant Pathogenic Bacteria; The Cause of Infectious Disease; Can Disease be 
Cured by Combating the Cause ?; Immunity, Protective Inoculation, Curative Inoc- 
ulation; The Prevention of Infectious Disease by Combating the Cause of the 
Disease ; and the History of Bacteriology. There are twenty-eight woodcuts in the 
book, and five colored plates. 


ALLGEMEINE GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE MIT BESONDERER BERUCKSICHTIGUNG 
DER RELiGionEeN. Von Dr. Paul Deussen, Professor an der Universitat 
Kiel. Erster Band, zweite Abtheilung: die Philosophie der Upanishad's. 
Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1899. Pages, xii+-368. 
The second volume of the voluminous history of philosophy which Prof. Paul 
Deussen is writing, and which was exhaustively discussed in Vol. V., page 456, of 
The Monist, treats of the philosophy of the Upanishads. This philosophy, in Prof 
Deussen’s view, is the culminating point of Indian thought ; it was reached in the 
Vedic and pre-Buddhistic period, and was never excelled in philosophical signifi- 
cance by any succeeding systems, neither by the Sankhya system nor by Buddhism, 
which last he maintains is dependent in its essential points upon the doctrines of 
the Upanishads. The ideas of the Vedanta philosophy formed thus the primordial 
intellectual atmosphere of India, and have permeated all subsequent products, mak- 
ing the Upanishads possess for every Brahmanic Indian the same value that the 
New Testament possesses for Christians. This system covers, therefore, in Pro- 
fessor Deussen's opinion, a most momentous period in the history of philosophy, 
and is a phenomenon which deserves to be treated with far greater exhaustiveness 
and profundity than it has hitherto received. The subject is certainly historically, 
philologically, and philosophically a highly complicated one, and from Professor 
Deussen's previous original labors in these departments we may expect a very com- 
petent and unitary exposition of it. The reigning opinions here are greatly at vari- 
ance, and almost totally irreconcilable, so that those who desire a scientific, first- 
hand, and strictly consistent presentation of the Ved4nta doctrines will be compelled 
to resort to Deussen's authoritative book. Moreover, the execution of the task is 
enhanced by Professor Deussen's outspoken sympathy for this species of philosoph- 
ical speculation. 
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The work is divided into six parts entitled respectively : The Philosophy of 
the Upanishads; The System of the Upanishads; Theology, or the Doctrine of 
the Brahman ; Cosmology, or the Doctrine of the World ; Psychology, or the Doc- 
trine of the Soul; Eschatology, or the Doctrine of the Migration of Souls; and 
Salvation. 


PsycHOLoGy FoR BEGINNERS. An Outline Sketch. By Airam M. Stanley, Mem- 
ber of the American Psychological Association. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Co. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 1899 
Pages, 44. Price, 40 cents (2s.). 

This is the concisest and simplest attempt that has yet been made to write a 
beginners’ book in psychology. ‘‘The main object of a beginner in psychology, 
says the author, ‘'is to acquire psychic insight and familiarity with method, and I 
‘*have tried to keep this end in view in this little book. The student from the very 
‘* beginning should be told as little as possible, but should learn and conclude for 
‘‘himself from the simplest observations and experiments. Hence the teacher 
‘‘should see that the scholar in all cases does the original exercises at the point in- 
‘* dicated in his own reading, writing them in the blank pages provided at the end 
‘‘of the book; and the teacher should to some extent repeat and expand these ex- 
‘*ercises in the class. In my opinion Psychology should be a subject for the high 
**school, academy, and secondary school, and this sketch is particularly designed 
“for such work, but will, I hope, be found useful with beginners of any age, espe- 
**cially with those studying without a teacher, and in summer schools. My method 
‘* has been to give complete continuity to the treatment, and to proceed from the 
‘*known to the unknown, the particular to the general, and to incite constant orig- 
‘‘inal and vigorous activity on the part of the student. The teacher in assigning 
**lessons should bear in mind that each original exercise is equal to at least one 
‘* page of text, and that the main work of the recitation period should be the ascer- 
‘‘taining that each student has practical mastery of the subject as evinced in the 
“original exercises.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing quotation from the Preface to the work that 
the author has had sound and practical views before his mind. The book is printed 
in large type, and is bound in an extremely attractive form. 


Tne Founpations oF ZoéLocy. By Wilkam Keith Brooks, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Professor of Zodlogy in the Johns Hopkins University. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1899. Pages, viii 
+ 339. Price, $2.50. 

The sub-title of this work shows that it is a course of lectures delivered at Co- 
lumbia University, on the principles of science as illustrated by zodlogy. It is enter- 
tainingly written, shows a wide command of biological literature, and some knowl- 
edge of philosophical speculation. The book has been inspired by the writings of 
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Berkeley, which have been thoroughly studied by the author, apparently to the 
neglect of the rest of the important and quite modern literature on the principles of 
science. 

We shall give a few specimens of his reflexions. Dr. Brooks is quite undecided 
as to what explanation is, and we find no thorough or adequate discussion of it in 
his work. He maintains, for instance, that order is no explanation, but itself a 
thing to be explained, and advances the rather hazardous metaphysical assertion 
that ‘‘ most students of the principles of science agree that natural knowledge is no 
‘more than the discovery of the order of nature; although a moment's thought is 
‘¢enough to show that the fact that events do take place in order is no reason why 
‘*they should, or even why they should take place at all.” In fact, the entire up- 
shot of his long work, from which one should naturally expect much, is very uncon- 
soling on this point. He says: ‘‘Science tells us that the things that take place in 
‘nature are neither less nor more than one who knows the data has every reason 
‘*to expect. With this the work of science ends; and here I must end my work 
‘ton the Principles of Science ; for these principles fail to tell us why the things 
‘‘we expect should be the things that come about. The question why the things 
‘* we expect should be the things that come about is the one that concerns the nat- 
‘ural theologian ; for it is the same as the question, What is the cause of Na- 
‘“‘ture?” 

We find the author, in fact, throughout troubled with the theological and on- 
tological problem. There is an utter hesitancy as to the general trend and most 
probable outcome of any special scientific inquiry ; he is ‘‘ unable to discover, in 
the present status of biology, any demonstration of error in the assertion that life 
is different from matter and motion," while, at the same time, he deems the oppo- 
site view unwise and precarious. He adds: ‘‘Science is still in its infancy, and 
‘* we know so little that I have no sympathy with those who discount the possibili- 
‘*ties of future discovery and assert that life is merely a question of matter and 
‘*motion, although I know no reason why this should not, some day, be proved, 
‘*nor am I able to see why any should find this admission alarming.” 

So as to teleology, we would hold him justified in his refusal absolutely to re- 
pudiate it, provided the precise character of that teleology which science accepts 
were defined ; but it is certainly carrying the criticism of reaction too far to say 
that the modern biological theory of recapitulation adds nothing in the way of ex- 
plaining the existence of rudimentary organs to Aristotle’s declaration made cen- 
turies ago that they are ‘‘for a token”; or to affirm that the theory by which their 
history is made to account for their existence is as teleological as anything in Paley. 

We are far from wishing to give the impression from these strictures that Dr. 
Brooks's work is one which does not abound in valuable discussions of the history 
and incidents of the development of zodlogical thought, or that its spirit and execu- 
tion are not thoroughly commendable. Many of his remarks are excellent, and 
many of them forcible. The following is a good example of his ability to say things 
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courageously : ‘‘I fail to see why any should dread the extension of mechanical 
‘conceptions of nature. If life is response to the order of nature, he who dreads 
‘or fears natural knowledge seems unworthy of the conscious life of manhood, and 
‘*better fitted for that of a turnip or aclam. These things have the benefit of re- 
‘*sponse to mechanical principles without seeming to know anything about it ; and 
‘*he whom these principles oppress like a nightmare might be more at ease if he 
‘‘were a turnip. He might then have all the benefit of mechanical principles with- 
‘‘out the horror of physical science which seems as subjective as the horrors of 
‘‘delirium tremens. The sufferer should have our pity, but I cannot put myself in 
‘this place, for nothing seems clearer than that the natural common sense of man 
‘‘would preserve him from all horror of mechanics if he were left alone ; that it 
‘* would, on the contrary, assure him that each new discovery in this field is added 
‘proof of his sanity and of the value of his common sense." pexpK. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH THOUGHT. A Study in the Economic Interpreta- 
tion of History. By Simon N. Patten, Ph. D. New York and London: 
The Macmillan Company. Chicago: American Baptist Pub. Society. 1899. 
Pages, xxvi-+415. Price, $3.00. 

The author of this work has sought ‘‘to present a theory of history through 
concrete illustrations.” The main trend of events only has been emphasised; the 
details have not been related. The choice of English history was made ‘‘ because 
the conditions and circumstances isolating England for many centuries have made 
English thought normal and more uniform than that of her continental neighbors. 
. .. The growth, propagation and decay of ideas and modes of thought were un- 
affected by governmental interference or by foreign influence. Each new crop of 
ideas sprang up in virgin soil, matured, decayed, and gave way to its successor 
without any external interference to hinder its growth.” 

The ‘‘theory” of Dr. Patten is built up largely of the same elements and fac- 
tors that have figured in the other more modern theories of civilisation and pro- 
gress,—the elements of national character, environment, and racial ideals,—but he 
has assigned to these various influences réles which are more in accordance with 
modern biological, anthropological, sociological, and historical research. In addi- 
tion, he has given his own theory of the social classes (the ‘‘clingers,” the ‘‘sen- 
sualists,” the ‘‘stalwarts,” and the ‘‘mugwumps”"); has naturally laid very strong 
emphasis upon the economic aspect of social development; has drawn upa scheme 
of stages in the progress of thought; and has evolved a system of curves of thought 
of which the ascendant portions represent the economists and the descendent por- 
tions the philosophers. The economists are the inductionists, the discoverers of 
truth; the philosophers are the deductionists, the discoverers of errors: hence the 
distinction ! 

This theory, which, as we see, is in the main practical and economic as dis- 
tinguished from theoretical and philosophical, Dr. Patten then applies to the de- 
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velopment of English thought, considering its racial, economic, religious, and po- 
litical antecedents, the period of the Tudor expansion, the Calvinists, the moralists, 
the economists, and so forth. We cannot follow him into the details of his very 
interesting treatment, except to say that he has found that harmony exists in Eng- 
land between religious and economic concepts, and that the supremacy of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race will depend upon the degree to which these ideals will enable it 
to cope with the conditions of a world-environment. As to science generally, he 
believes that the pressure of economic conditions, rather than the force of scientific 
exposition, changes men’s opinions and beliefs. In conclusion, he discusses the 
socialising of natural religion, and asserts that from a social point of view there is 
nothing more natural than the principle upon which the Incarnation is based. 
Economist, inductionist, sole discoverer of the truth, he becomes in the end phi- 
losopher, deductionist, and even theologian, but still discoverer of truth. The 
curve of thought both ascends and descends, and has apparently reached a point of 
transcendental contrary flexure. Dr. Patten says: ‘‘The principle of incarnation 
‘tis an essential tendency in all life, and is revealed wherever the higher types 
‘*come in contact with the lower. It is as natural a manifestation of God as justice, 
‘reason, or mercy. The incarnate God exhibits in the concrete what the God of 
‘‘nature reveals in the slowly working processes. The will of the one is the will 
‘of the other. Revealed religion is thus not an extension of natural religion to 
‘*new fields, nor merely miraculous exhibition of God's power. It is a verification 
‘of the premises that natural religion has established. Had no plan of salvation 
‘* been revealed and no incarnation taken place, our conception of God would have 
‘‘fallen short of the requirements imposed on higher life. He would have been 
‘less noble than we have a right to expect. But as it is, revealed religion gives a 
‘¢double verification. It shows that life is as high in form and quality as nature 
‘*permits, and that life has attained the permanent equilibrium for which all its 
‘forms are striving. More than this is not necessary; anything less would be 
**complete failure.” pexpx, 


L’Annfe PsycHotocigug. Publiée par Alfred Binet. Avec la collaboration de 
H. Beaunis & Th. Ribot. Cinquiéme année. Paris: Schleicher Fréres, Edi- 
teurs, 15 rue des Saints-Péres. 1899. Pages, 902. Price, 1§ francs. 

The enormous amount of labor connected with the compilation of the Année 
Psychologique, which is a complete 7ésumé of the work done in psychology for 
each year, has been very speedily brought to completion, and we now have before 
us the volume for 1898, covering nine hundred large pages of matter. The two 
most indefatigable contributors are M. Binet and M. Henri, of whom the former 
has contributed an original memoir on suggestibility, and the latter an exhaustive 
general review of the investigations relating to the muscular sense. The leading 
memoir is by Mlle. J. Joteyko, who gives a summary of the investigations on mus- 
cular fatigue; the second is by M. Claparéde, on stereognostic perception. Be- 
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sides several other memoirs, there is a history of researches on cephalometry and 
an essay on olfactory sensations. The reviews and analyses are quite complete, 
and the bibliographical table shows that the enormous number of 2558 books, pam- 
phlets, and articles were published in 1898 in general psychology and the related 
sciences. The editor is M. Binet, with MM. Beaunis, Ribot and Henri as asso- 
ciates. There are twenty collaborators. 


ELEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CaALcuLus. By 
Augustus De Morgan. New reprint edition. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Co. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 1899. 
Pages, 144. Price, $1.00 (5s.). 

The publication of this new reprint of De Morgan’s Elementary IJllustra- 
tions of the Differential and Integral Calculus forms, quite independently of its 
interest to professional students of mathematics, an integral portion of the general 
educational plan which the Open Court Publishing Company has been systemati- 
cally pursuing since its inception,—which is the dissemination among the public at 
large of sound views of science and of an adequate and correct appreciation of the 
methods by which truth generally is reached. Of these methods, mathematics, 
by its simplicity, has always formed the type and ideal, and it is nothing less 
than imperative that its ways of procedure, both in the discovery of new truth and 
in the demonstration of the necessity and universality of old truth, should be laid 
at the foundation of every philosophical education. The greatest achievements in 
the history of thought—Plato, Descartes, Kant—are associated with the recogni- 
tion of this principle. 

But it is precisely mathematics, and the pure sciences generally, from which 
the general educated public and independent students have been debarred, and into 
which they have only rarely attained more than a very meagre insight. The rea- 
son of this is twofold. In the first place, the ascendant and consecutive character 
of mathematical knowledge renders its results absolutely unsusceptible of presen- 
tation to persons who are unacquainted with what has gone before, and so necessi- 
tates on the part of its devotees a thorough and patient exploration of the field from 
the very beginning, as distinguished from those sciences which may, so to speak, 
be begun at the end, and which are consequently cultivated with the greatest zeal. 
The second reason is that, partly through the exigencies of academic instruction, 
but mainly through the martinet traditions of antiquity and the influence of medi- 
zeval logic-mongers, the great bulk of the elementary text-books of mathematics 
have unconsciously assumed a very repellent form,—something similar to what is 
termed in the theory of protective mimicry in biology ‘‘the terrifying form.” And 
it is mainly to this formidableness and touch-me-not character of exterior, con- 
cealing withal a harmless body, that the undue neglect of typical mathematical 
studies is to be attributed. 

To this class of books the present work forms a notable exception. It was 
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originally issued as numbers 135 and 140 of the Library of Useful Knowledge 
(1832), and is usually bound up with De Morgan's large Zreatise on the Differ- 
ential and Integral Calculus (1842). Its style is fluent and familiar ; the treat- 
ment continuous and undogmatic. The main difficulties which encompass the early 
study of the Calculus are analysed and discussed in connexion with practical and 
historical illustrations which in point of simplicity and clearness leave little to be 
desired. No one who will read the book through, pencil in hand, will rise from its 
perusal without a clear perception of the aim and the simpler fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Calculus, or without finding that the profounder study of the science y 
in the more advanced and more methodical treatises has been greatly facilitated. 

The book has been reprinted substantially as it stood in its original form; 
but the typography has been greatly improved, and in order to render the subject- 
matter more synoptic in form and more capable of survey, the text has been re- 
paragraphed and a great number of descriptive sub-headings have been introduced. 
An index also has been added, and a Bibliography of English, German, and French 
works on the Calculus.—/70m the Editor’s Preface. 


DARSTELLUNG UND KRITIK DER KANTISCHEN LEHRE VON DER WILLENSFREIHEIT. 
Mit einem geschichtlichen Riickblick auf das Freiheitsproblem. Von Dr. 
phil. P. Salits. Rostock: Druck von Adler's Erben. 1898. 
This book of one hundred and ninety-five pages of exposition has sprung from 
its author's belief that the Kantian doctrine of liberty is frequently misunderstood 


and misiaterpreted, and that both determinists and indeterminists have based their 
contradictory conclusions on the authofity of Kant. According to Dr. Salits, the 
difficulty has arisen entirely from the fact that the concept of liberty is twofold 
with Kant, and that Kant himself vacillates in the precise definition of the concept. 
This has been the source of untold evils, which will doubtless be eradicated by Dr. 
Salits'’s work. Combined with the discussion of Kant’s doctrine proper, the author 
has also given an historical retrospect of the problem of free will. 


Dig ETHISCHEN GRUNDFRAGEN. Zehn Vortrage. Von 7heodor Lifps. Hamburg 
und Leipzig: Verlag von Leopold Voss. 1899. Pages, 308. Price, 5 M. 


The philosophical position of Professor Lipps is finely incorporated in the 
answer which he gives to Kant's famous question, What can we know? To this 
question, he maintains, one answer only can be given, and that answer is negative, 
and to the effect that the knowledge of the highest and most ultimate of things is 
denied to us. To the second question of Kant, What are we to do, what shall be 
our conduct? he has endeavored to give an answer in ten lectures which constitute 
the present work. This work treats of the ‘fundamental questions of ethics" with 
special reference to the ethical and socio-ethical problems of the day. His ambi- 
tion is to make it a strictly scientific and objective presentation, and not that of an 
individual. He aims to discover the facts and the laws of moral sense, and to draw 
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from them consistent conclusions. He is opposed both to utilitarian and hedonistic 
ethics, claiming that it is neither the utility nor the happiness which results from 
an act that gives it its ethical value, but the Good, the conviction, the frame of 
heart (Gesinnung), the personality and man behind the act, strong, in perfect har- 
mony with himself, and free. All the main questions of ethics, such as egotism 
and altruism, motives, evil, eademonism and utilitarianism, autonomy and _ hete- 
ronomy, conscience, the ethical norms, teleology, the family and state, determinism 
and indeterminism, responsibility, punishment, and so forth, are treated, as are 
also fifty-four other minor but burning problems. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY CONTRIBUTIONS TO PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND EDUCA- 
TION: 

Vol. II., No. 3, Basis of Early Christian Theism, by Lawrence Thomas Cole. 
S. 7. B., Ph. D. May, 1898. Pages, 60. Price, 50 cents 

Vol. II., No. 4, Early American Philosophers, by 4dam Leroy Fones, Ph. D. 
June, 1898. Pages, 80. Price, 75 cents. 

Vol. III., No. 1, The Formal and Material Elements of Kant's Ethics, by W2- 
tiam Morrow Washington, Ph, D. June, 1898. Pages, 67. Price, 60 cents. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. Berlin: Mayer and Miiller. 

Dr: Cole contends that in all accounts of the theistic arguments, ‘‘ it has been 
customary to pass over a space of well-nigh ten centuries of the Christian era in 
silence, or with such scanty and unsympathetic notice as to make silence the better 
alternative." It has been his endeavor to fill this yawning chasm in the history of 
philosophy with a critical discussion of the theistic metaphysics of the period be- 
ginning with the middle of the second century and concluding with the Council of 
Nice. He regards the estimate placed upon the theistic arguments by the Anti- 
Nicene fathers as. predominantly the estimate of common sense, and claims that 
‘it took the scepticism of a Hume and the criticism of a Kant, with the readjust- 
ment of all their followers, to bring us back at the close of this nineteenth century 
into substantial agreement with it." 

Dr. Jones admits that ‘‘a review of the progress of philosophical thought in 
America reveals little that can be classed as distinctively American.” He can find 
among early American philosophers two only who can be ranked as prominent, 
namely, Jonathan Edwards, the president of Princeton, and Samuel Johnson. 
These two authors were idealists of the Berkeleian type, but their idealism could 
not be regarded as a logical outcome of Puritanism which was entirely out of sym- 
pathy with philosophy, and condemned it, together with ethics, as contrary to reli- 
gion. John Witherspoon, another famous president of Princeton, introduced the 
Scottish philosophy of common sense, which remained the dominant doctrine until 
within very recent times. Four other thinkers are mentioned by Dr. Jones, namely, 
William Brattle, Benjamin Franklin, Cadwallader Colden, and Thomas Clap. The 
brief bibliography appended to Dr. Jones's brochure is of value. 
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Dr. Washington is struck with the fact that Kant's ethics is ‘‘ thoroughly ani- 
mated with the spirit of stoicism,” and further that it was the outgrowth of a desire 
to refute the contemporary sensationalistic schools. Kant unfortunately expressed 
himself in terms peculiar to logic, and the system has frequently provoked a logical 
refutation which does not go to the root of the ethical truth conveyed. The termi- 
nology adopted was that which runs throughout the whole Kantian system, ‘‘of 
form and matter.” The formal from the material elements it has been Dr. Wash- 
ington’s endeavor to separate. 


SEELENMACHT. ABRISS EINER ZEITGEMASSEN WELTANSCHAUUNG. Von Wincenty 
Lutoslawski. Leipzig: Verlag von Wilhelm Engelmann. 1899. Pages, 
xvi-+-301. 

Professor Lutoslawski is well known to the readers of 7he Monzst as a gifted 
and versatile man who writes books in all the civilised languages of modern Europe. 
His philosophical theory is that of outspoken subjectivism and individualism, in 
full conformity with the ancient constitution of his native land, Poland. This ten- 
dency is manifest in his most recent book, which is written in German. He main- 
tains here that no philosophy or view of the world can be demonstrated, for the 
reason that its contents transcend all experience, and that it is so entirely the pro- 
duct of the personal and peculiar character of the individual that it is best fathomed 
by being put to the test of regulating one's life by it. He believes that every inde- 
pendent man constructs some total conception of Being, with a view to determin- 
ing the objects of his conduct. These many single philosophies of individuals it is 
not always easy to ascertain, since there is much to obscure them. The deepest 
feelings and presentiments of our fellow-beings are revealed only in the most inti- 
mate personal intercourse and friendship. Such intercourse Professor Lutoslawski 
has had with some very great men. To afford to minor and less gifted men, there- 
fore, a means of shaping their conduct in accordance with the views of the great 
and powerful minds of the day, Professor Lutoslawski has here sought to epitomise 
and to amalgamate into a whole the convictions which have guided the lives of the 
greatest of his thinking contemporaries with whom he is personally acquainted 
Hence the title of his book, Seelenmacht. B. 





